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Che Outlook. 


The bill providing for legislative expenses has 
passed Congress without any political legislation 
attached, but it is severely criticised as being 
awkward, if not unintelligible, in form. But it 











will probably receive the approbation of the | 
President and be r ferred to the Treasury officials | 


for interpretation. The Judicial and Army bills 
are still pending—the former with such limita- 
tion of appropriation as practically amounts to 
prohibition of the employment of Commissioners 
at the polls for the protection of the purity of 
the ballot-box. It is believed that this bill, if 
passed in its present form, will be again vetoed 
by the President. But no one speaks by authority 
for him 





The Warner Silver bill still haltsin the Senate. 
The prospects are adverse to its passage at the 
present session. 
legislation, there is opposition both in the Demo- 
cratic and Republican ranks to the measure, and 
there is a strong desire on the part of the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators for an early adjournment, 
which has indeed been fixed upon by the House 
for the 17th June. It is not probable that the | 
vigorous efforts of the advocates of this measure 


will suffice to overcome this combined antagon- | 


ism to it. The objection to the Warner Silver 
bill is not an objection to bimetallism, but to de- 
preciated currency. The question whether both 
gold and silver should be standard coins is one 
of the most perplexing in finance, and one on 
which the wisest financiers do not agree; but 
there ought to be no question that a silver should 


be equal in value with a gold dollar, and there | 


should be little question that, in order to prevent 
fluctuations in currency, bimetallism, if adopted | 
at all, should be adopted by an international con- 
vention. 


The readers of the Christian Union will not be 


There is hostility to general | 


| San Francisco is a railroad speculation, in which 
neither Grant nor his personal friends take the 
slightest interest, and that his correspondence 
does not indicate that the possibility of his nomi- 
| nation has entered his mind. If General Grant 
becomes a candidate, it will be because a solid 
South has produced a solid North, and, in that 
contingency, he would be the most natural can 
didate. 


Two recent murders in two of the great cities of 
Christendom—Paris and New York—singularly 
alike in their circumstances, indicate a strange in- 
security of life in what should be the best pro 
tected communities in the world. In Paris, a 
widow aged sixty was found strangled in her bed- 
room in the morning; her watch, purse and ear- 
rings stolen. In New York, a wife—Mrs, Hull— 
| was found similarly strangled in her bedroom (a 
| back room on the first floor) her arm: pinioned at 
| her elbows, her feet bound tightly to the side of 
the bedstead, bandages tied tightly over her 

| mouth and eyes, and her neck and head swathed 
| in towels, a low dress and shawl. Valuable rings 

had been torn from her fingers, and her trunk had 
| been rifled of her watch chain and other jewelry. 
| It would appear from the papers that Mrs. Hull 

| bad worn jewelry somewhat ostentatiously, so 
| that she had made herself, perhaps, an object of 
| attention to thieves, and also that she possessed 

very little knowledge respecting the real character 

of all her servants. Suspicion—possibly unjust— 

has fallen upon the husband of her cook, who is 
| reported to be a well-kuown and desperate char- 

acter. The New York murder affords a warning 
| against ostentation of wealth and, perhaps, care- 
lessness in the admission of uncertified servants to 
the household. 


The case of Bennett nnd Mrs. Smith, convicted 


| for the murder of the latter’s husband in Jersey | 
City, has called public attention to a gross injus- | 


tice—and one probably not confined to the criminal 

code of New Jersey. The reasonable rules of Court 
| require that the papers on appeal should be print- 
ed for the convenience of the judges. The con- 
victs are too poor to pay the printer’s bills, and 
| accordingly the appeal is likely to fail for want of 
funds, unless the movement of some of the inter- 


| vate subscription proves successful. If the courts 
| require for their convenience special expenditure, 


| then the State ought to provide money for this | 


| expenditure in the case of any reasonable appeal 

by parties criminally convicted who are too poor 
| to provide the funds for themselves. This propo- 
| sal is not in the least affected by the fact that the 
latest advice reports in this particular instance 
| the amount to have been raised by private charity. 


The resolve of the French Senate approving the 
| act of the Deputies to return the French Cham 
bers from Versailles to Paris indicates the in- 
| creasing confidence of the Government (for this 
was made a Government measure) in its own 
stability; for Paris has been the home of radical 
democracy, and radical democracy has been the 
Republic’s greatest foe. The insignificant minor- 
ity which voted for M. Blanqui the week before | 
last, and the vote in the Chamber of Deputies | 
authorizing the prosecution of M. Paul de Cassag- 
nac by a majority of more than a hundred, indi- 


ested people in the city to raise the funds by pri- | 


It does not appear likely that the appeal of the 
Porte to the European Powers against Aleko 
Pacha, the newly appointed Governor of Rou- 
melia, because he failed to wear the Turkish fez 
and float the Turkish flag at his inauguration, is 
likely to lead to any result. Oa the contrary, an 
agreement is reported, at the instance of Russia, 
that he shall not summon Ottoman troops with- 
out the approval of the International Commission. 
Thus Roumelia, the last of the Turkish provinces 
in Europe, passes from under the scimitar. At 
the same time Russia kindly offers a navy to Bul- 
garia. Nota very large one—two steamers, six 
small gun-boats and six torpedo boats, which will 
retain at present their Russian crews, but will be- 
come the property of the new State. It is really 
becoming difficult to see what the treaty of Berlin 
practically denied to Russia which she bad at- 
tained by the treaty of San Stefano. 


The English Parliament is discussing a bill for 
the prevention of petilous performances in pub- 
lic by young children. The discussion indicates 
that these acrobatic performances have been car- 
ried further in Great Britain than in this country. 
The bill enaets that any child under fourteen 
years of age shall be employed in no performance 
which, in the opinion of a court of summary 
jurisdiction, is dangerous to life or limb. But it 
does not prevent training for such performances 
previous to the age of fourteen, and it is during 
| tbat time that the children are subject to the 
greatest inhumanities. No legislation can effectu- 
|ally curb public brutality; and only in a com- 
munity which has not outgrown the brutality of 
paganism can people be entertained by witnessing 
exploits hazardous to the young and the helpless. 
We judge that the state of the lawin this coun- 
try is more advanced in these respects than it is 
in Enyland, and that the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children has for its support 
public law as well as public sentiment. 


The action of New Jersey in{the vigorous indict- 
ment Of certain of the higher local officials for 
malfeasance in office is producing good results in 
other States. New York has now passed a bill 
which permits twenty-five freeholders in any 
town who believe that their taxes are not hon- 
estly expended, to demand of the Supreme 
| Court summary investigation into local financial 
affairs—the expenses of the investigation to be 
paid by the delinquent officials if the accusations 
are sustained, and by the freeholders if they are 
|not. This law ought to put a stop to a great deal 
of causeless grumbling, as well as a considerable 
amount of legal chicanery,and peculation. It is 
worth being adopted by other States. 


While the railway magnates are discussing rail- 
road problems, adjusting the tariff for freight and 
the prevention of railroad quarrels, Mr. Ruggles 
—a civil engineer, who has long shown an interest 
| in the canals of this State—proposes a partial so- 

lution of the railroad problem, so far as New 
| York State is concerned, by increasing the depth 
of the Erie Canal three feet, at a cost of about 
$3,000, 000—an improvement which would reduce 
| the average trip to Buffalo for steam canal-boats 
to four days anda quarier. Waterwsys running 


foram to railways are not likely to solve the 


railroad problem, but they afford one important 
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factor towards its solution, because they afford 
what the railway denies—a free highway for 
freight. ret | 

Rapid transit in this city is extending witb re- 
markable rapidity. We already have three lines 
completed and a fourth is in process of construc- 
tion. A cross-town line is laid out, running from 
Ninth to Second avenue through Fifty-ninth 
street, just south of the Central Park, and a fifth 
line, parallel to the other four, is projected to con- 
nect City Hall Park with the Grand Central Depot, 
and thus give easy and direct access to the cities 
now rapidly beginning to spring up on the Harlem 
and Hudson River and New Haven roads. 
who have been driven into New Jersey by the 
discomforts of the horse-car routes are beginning 
to come back and seek for homes on the lines of 
the elevated roads, which promise to make in 
ten years a great revolutionin that quarter of 
the city. 


Parliamentary committees are usually supposed 
to investigate thoroughly and report fairly upon 
the matters with which they are charged; and 
the conclusions, therefore, of the Committee upon 
the Electric Light may be considered authoritative 
as to the utility of the light for general illumina- 
ting purposes. Tue committee’s judgment is, 
substantially, tuat the electric light, even in its 
present state of development, may be advan- 
tageously used for large areas, whether open or 
closed, but it is not so far matured as to compete 
with gas for domestic purposes. They do not, 
therefore, recommend any legislation for applying 
the light to private purposes, but do recommend 
that no legislative restrictions be allowed to im 
pede its further deveiopmeut. The committee 
think sufficient power already exists for apply- 
ing it to open spaces and large centers, but if 
such power does not exist it should be granted 
under proper regulations. They consider, how- 
ever, that the time is not yet ripe for allowing 
private companies to break up streets in order to 
supply electric light, but they advise that muni- 
cipal authorities should receive all possible help 
for public lighting by electricity, and that the 
Legislature should be willing to give all reason- 
able facilities for extending the use of the electric 
light where proper demand for it shall arise. 
They consider that for lighthouse purposes the 
electric light has established itself, but they have 
not been able to satisfy themselves, from the 
evidence, that electric lighting is economical as 
compared with gas. 








THE VERMONT RESOLUTIONS. 


) ge Congregational Convention of Vermont | 


beld its session last week and took its final 
action on the much-debated Historical Resolution 
The original resolution had been referred toa 
special comwittee, consisting of J G. Johnson, 
Russell T. Hali and Joh» G. Hale, who brought 
in areport recommending the passage of a sub- 
stitute. 
the substitute will appear upon perusing the two, 
which we print in parallel columns: 


Those | 


The difference between the original and | 


ORIGINAL. 

Resolved, That the General 
Convention of Conzrega- 
tional ministers and church- 
es of Vermont understand 
that to be a pastor of a Con- 
gregational church indicates 
and requires the acceptance 
of the historic belief of these 
churches, as it has been from 
time to time expressed by 
their representative assem- 
blies; and that to remain 
pastor of a Congregational 
church, and to claim denom- 
inational fellowship with 
our churches and ministers, 
after any substantial part 
of this historic belief has 
been repudiated, is consid- 
ered by us as a breach of 
faith and inconsistent with 
honor and Christian char- 
acter. 


The charges of breach of faith and dishonora- 
ble character involved in the original resolution 


SUBSTITUTE 

Resolved, That the General 
Convention of ministers and 
churches of Vermont, while 
recognizing the entire ab- 
sence of authority in the | 
Convention over the church- 
es understands that to be 
pastor of a Congregational 
church indicates and re- 
quires the acceptance of the | 
Word of God—which is our 
only rule of faith—as teach- 
ing the doctrines commonly 
called Evangelical, held in | 
our churches from the early 
times, and sufficiently set 
forth by former General | 
Councils—notably by the | 
Councils of Boston and Ober- | 
lin—and that the repudia- | 
tion of any substantial part | 
of these doctrines (held in | 
common by all Evangelical | 
churches) is considered by | 
us as inconsistent with con- 
tinued claim to denomina 
tional fellowship with our 
ministers and churches. 








were, it is seen, withdrawn, and Jor them were 
substituted the more general declaration that 
variation from the declaration of faith of pre- 
vious Congregational bodies is ‘‘ inconsistent with 
continued claim to denominational fellowship.” 
The wuch-criticised phrase, ‘‘historie belief,” was 
also abandoned, and for it a much broader as well 
as more definite statement was substituted, refer- 
ring to the specific declarations of faitb, on one of 
which we published an editorial in the Christian 
Union of last week. The phraseology of the sub- 
stitute also certainly seems to imply that a man 
need only be Evangelical in order to be in denow- 
inational fellowship—that is, he may use the Epis- 
copalian form of worship, may administer bap- 
tism only to adults by immersion, and may be 
Arminian in his theological opinions. The reso- 
lution, even thus emasculated. produced a warm 
and lengthy debate, which turned chiefly upon 
the following amendment, offered by the Rev. 
L. O. Brastowe: 

Provided, That ncthing herein affirmed be construed as 
a denial of the right of appeal from all human creeds to 
the Word of God; nor as an imputation against the stand- 
ing of a minister who, neither in his own mind nor by de- 
cision of a, competent ecclesiastical tribunal, having 


forfeited our fellowship. 


The objections to the substitute proposed by 


was ambiguous and wight be construed to imply 
that human creed, rather than the Word of God, 
is the standard of truth recognized by the Congre- 
gationalists; and, secondly, that it als» seemed to 
give an implied sanction to a great amount of 
private scandal that is floating through the State 
against persons not convicted in any way of hold- 
ing or teaching false doctrine, nor even publicly 
and openly accused of doingso. So far as we can 
judge at this distance, from reading the full re- 
ports of the debate in the Burlington (Vt.) ‘* Free 
Press,” the difference between the two parties in 
the Convention was largely one of party and of ex- 
pression. 
explicitly indicated in the language of either of 
the resolutions or the amendment; for those who 
opposed the original resolution vigorously main- 
tained that they were in sympathy with the great 
body of Evangelical Christians; while those who 
voted down the amendment eqnally insisted that 





of the standerd. The ery, *‘ No! no! we don’t de- 
clare that?’ from several parts of the house, was 
made in response to the assertion of one speaker: 
“If this amendment is rejected, I understan] this 
representative body is putting itself on record as 
holding that the Word of God is not the ultimate 
| standard of appeal in matters of authority.” The 
amendment was lost by a vote of sixty-nine to 
eighteen. The original resolution was carried by 
a vote of eighty-three to ten. A protest was sub- 
sequently presented, which was received and en- 
tered on the record, against this resolution, 
‘ because the awendment is in our opinion neces 
sary to protect the resolution against a construc- 
tion contrary to the historical principle of 
Congregational] policy.” 

The question whether the Bible, or historic be- 
lief interpreting the Bible, is the final standard of 
Christian faith is not a new one. The contro- 





| versy between these two opinions waged fiercely 


in the first century, when the old Doctors of Di- 


| vinity declared that the Bible was water, but the 


Mishbna was wine, and a young radical Rabbi 


| from Galilee denounced them for making the 


Word of God of none effect by their traditions. 
It broke out afresh in the sixteenth century, when 
the Roman Catholic divines insisted in trying 
Luther by the historic faith of the Church, and he 
as vigorously appealed from their creeds and 
councils to the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. It isa very mild form of this con- 
troversy that has broken out in Vermont, but it 
is the same old dispute marvellously attenuated. 
To declare that we must have an authoritative in- 
terpretation of our authority is precisely what the 
Jewish Rabbis and the Romish Rabbis declared. 
To declare that every individual must be his own 
judge of the meaning of the Word, and by the 
Word,‘not by the tradition, be judged, is precisely 
the doctrine which Paul maintained against Jeru- 


salem Doctors, and Christ against Pharisaic Com- | 


mentators, and Luther against Papal Legates. 


| 


} 
| 


This whole notion that an interpretation of the 
Bible will prevent controversy which the Bible 


| will allow is one which history abundantly re- 


| Jansenists. 


tutes. The decrees of the Council of Trent did 
not prevent the hot battle between Jesuits and 
The Thirty-nine Articles have™ not 
prevented a battle in the Church of England that 
has never ceased from ithe days of Edward ,to 


| the present day between High Church and Low 


; Church, 


The Westminister Assembly Confession 
did not prevent a split between Old School and 


|New School and the existence for over a quarter 


examined his particular beliefs, has been judged t» have | 


the committee were two: first, that the language | 


At least, it turned upon differences not | 


they regarded the Bible as the supreme standard. | 
Only they wanted au authoritative interpretation | 


|of acentury of the two churches, theologically 
opposed to each other, but equipped with the 
same form of government and the same creed. 
And certainly a mild reaffirmation of the declara- 
tions of the Boston Council will not prevent 
liberty of interpretation and libe.ty of inculca- 
tion in pastors and churches over whom, by 
the very declarations of the resolutions passed, 
no hierarchy has any ecclesiastical power what- 
soever. Charity, not creed, is the golden girdle 
which, according to the Apostle, is to bind all 
together in a perfect unity. And such debates as 
that through which the emasculated Historic 
Resolution was carried to a temporary victory is 
| not the way to strengthen the golden girdle of 
| a perfect love. 

However, this is a very mild form of the old 
controversy, and the passage of the resolution 
| declaring that Congregational churches’ ministers 
are Evangelical will do no harm except as it im- 
plies that some one is somewhere suspected of 
being otherwise. For, just the same as if the 
|} amendment had been carried, the ministers of 
| Vermont will continue to appeal from human 
creeds to the Word of God, just the same they 
will study it for themselves, interpret it for them- 
selves, and teach from it the truth which they 
find in it. Just the same they will answer to 
to their one Master, and, under him, to their own 
| people, and to no one else. As we said last 
week, there is no reason why any man or 
body of men should not declare that Congrega- 
tionalists are Evangelical if any one is so un- 
versed in ecclesiastical history as to be in doubt 
of that fact. But the body which undertakes to 
| declare what they must believe in order to be 
Congregationalists cannot certainly be one which, 
in its very utterance, declares itself to be without 
authority. It may be safely taken as an axiom 
that an unauthoritative body cannot make an 
authoritative declaration. 








* JOBBING AROUND.” 


T was our privilege the other day to spend an 

- hour with a retired clergyman who has done 
the work of a good and faithful servant, and is 
pow resting, waiting for his reward. In the 
course of the conversation he gave un account of 
one period in his ministry when, for a season, he 
was ‘without pastoral charge. After a time, as he 
said, he got tired of ‘‘ jobbing around,” and, fixing 
his eye upon an outlying precinet in the eity 
where he lived, where no religious services were 
held, resolved to begin a mission there on his own 
responsibility. So he bunted up a suitable room, 
enlisted belpers, and was soon regularly at work. 
| The effort developed interest and strength. Be- 
fore many months a permanent congregation had 
| been gathered; then a church was duly org«n- 
| ized, and our friend found himself formally in- 
| stalled as pastor. And though, after a few years, 
| he was obliged, by reason of infirmities, to with- 
| draw, the parish has lived on and grown and 
| prospered; has become a mother of other par- 


| ishes; has sent out at least three foreign mission- 
| aries; has been a blessing toits community, and is 


| still at the beginning of its career. 


It was an in- 


| teresting story he told; the old story of the seed 


|and the kingdom, 


the creation of something 


| almost out of nothing. 


Bat what made the deepest impression upon 
,our mind was the expression used by our friend 
in describing the unsatisfactory employment 


| which he had exchanged for this usefal service— 


| **jobbing around.” 


It was certainly a very apt 
expression, and it led us to think to bow many 
ministerial lives, alas! it too aptly applies. 

In all our large cities and central towns there 
are to be found, we regret to say, numbers of 
clergymen whose work consists, and consists only, 
in ‘‘jobbing around.” They go here this Sunday, 
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and there the next; and their every Saturday is a 
Micawber day, in that it finds them in the market- 
place waiting forsome pulpit to turn up. It is 
their often complaint: ‘‘ No man hath hired us.” 

An immense amount of time and strength and 
capacity is wasted in this desultory, irresolute, 
random ministerial life. We always feel, when 
we fall in with a knot of these ‘‘ jobbers around,” 
like saying: ‘‘ Why stand ye here all the day idle? 
There is certainly work enough in the world to be 
done; go at it; begin over against your own door; 
be content with a small beginning, and a humble 
place; only do something.” How inspiring in this 
direction is such an example as that we have 
above recounted! How much better was it for 
our brother’s satisfaction at the time, to say noth- 
ing of usefulness to others and the results which 
followed, ttat he went to work and made a place 
for himself, instead of ‘‘ jobbing around.” 

We entertain no harsh feelings towards ‘‘ un- 
employed ministers,” and we desire to speak of 
the infirm, and the unsuccessful, and the disap- 
pointed, with all tenderness and due respect. 
But we cannot avoid the feeling that there is 
more ‘‘jobbing around” among ministers than 
there need be, if they would realize how open the 
way isto them to go out into the highways and 
hedges, and take up some steady duty. How 
many neighborhood services, mission schools, 
chapels, churches, might grow up in the course 
of a year, especially in our cities and larger towns, 
if those who are now ‘‘jobbing around” from 
Sunday to Sunday would ‘‘ locate” somewhere, 
and ‘‘set up in business for themselves!” We 
have the utmost faith that, under wise direction, 
they who preach the Gospel not only ought to, 
but will, get their living of the Gospel, and that 
if a man show himself eager to work the Great 
Head of the Church will see that he huve enough 
to eat. Let us see more of this going out to make 
work, and less of waiting for work to come to 
hand; more of intelligent, methodical, definite 
Evangelism, and less of ‘‘ jobbing around.” 








NEW FAITHS AND NEW CREEDS. 
OUBTLESS, a change of faiths is taking 
place, at least a re-examination of faiths. 

This is recognized alike by those who regret it 
and those who rejoice in it. In Scotland, the 
United Presbyterians, by a Declaration, give their 
old creed a new meaning. In France, whole com- 
munities, until recently Roman Catholic, openly 
adopt a Protestant faith, at least a cardinal doc- 
trine of Protestantisia—individual independence. 
In England, the Congregationalists discuss the 
question whether the true basis of Christian 
union is not a wholly undefined spiritual sympa- 
thy. In this country, in the Presbyterian Church, 
the old Confession remain: unchanged simply be- 
cause no attempt is made to compel a literal 
acquiescence in it; the Baptists fiud a Professor 
in one of theit leading seminaries infected with 
the new scholarship, and ‘‘ accept his resignation ;” 
and the more conservative Congregationalists 
propose to provide for the loosening bonds of the 
old formulas by making a new catechism for the 
Sunday-schools and a new creed for the pulpits. 
The whole country listens with ‘‘ laughter and 
applause” to the rhetorical assaults of Robert 
Ingersoll on Christian faith, discusses in higher 
circles the very axioms of theology—the exist- 
ence of God, the immortality of the soul; is not 
shocked or startled to hear so accepted a teacher 
as Huxley declare that talking about God is worse 
than sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, a mere 
endless logomachy, and that nothing can be 
proved or disproved respecting the distinct exist- 
ence or the durability of the soul; and it even 
patiently and quietly bears Mr. Frothingham, 
who a few years back was counted a Christian 
minister, declare of Christianity that it is despot- 
ism, the enemy of the human mind, the foe of 
republican institutions, the chief barrier of 
rational civilization. 

No wonder that at such a time men begin a re- 
examination of their creeds and doctrinal formu- 
las, not to check freedom of thought, but to keep 
it within certain limits in the Church of Christ. 
No wonder that by rebuilding the shattered Con- 
fessions, by enforcing such as are already built, 
or by giving to a hitherto powerless hierarchy 
new power to enforce them, they aim to give the 
Church strength, even at the hazard of reducing 








its numbers. This is a natural resource, but it is 
a mistaken one. 

The remedy for the present threatened decay 
of faith is nct a more stalwart creed or a more 
unflinching acceptance of it, but a profounder 
spiritual life. The way to cultivate a correct 
philosophy respecting human sinfulness is not to 
formulate a new definition or enforce the old one, 
but to develop a profounder consciousness of sin 
and a more genuine penitence for it. The way to 
develop a sounder Christology in the Church is 
not to define anew, or in new phraseology, the 
eharacter and work of Christ, but to give such 
presentation of him that human hearts shall hold 
fast to him with a more reverential love. Hanna 
and Farrar and Geikie are laying, broad and deep, 
the foundtions of a new Christology. Renan has 
proved in France the most effectual combatant of 
Voltairism. The way to correct looseness of 
opinion respecting the authority of the Bible is 
not to formulate anew a doctrine of inspiration, 
but to use what is unquestioned in it—to inspire a 
new ana divine life akin to that of David, Isaiab, 
Paul, Christ. The work of the ministry to-day is 
not to defend their creeds, not to re-model them, 
but to develop in men that experience out of 
which creeds grow. The time has not yet comes 
for a new creed. Minds are not settled, and they 
cannot be settied by a Council—National or Vati- 
can. 

Christ’s example is in this, as in everything, 
well worth study. He, tuo, lived at a time of 
transition. Pharisaism had lost its hold on ‘he 
common people. It was divided into as many 
sects as it had independent thinkers. The old 
ereeds and rules had lost or were losing their 
vitality; they were like girdled trees, that have 
iost their leaf but are not yet rotted at the root. 
The Sadducees, the materialists of the age, were 
priests and even high priests. There was ritual 
without worship, there were creeds without faith. 
Christ made no attempt to revive the old creeds. 
He made no attempt to formulate a new one. He 
used truth; he did not phrase and fashion it into 
symbols. He spoke directly to the inner life of 
the people. He did not tell them what they must 
believe about depravity, but he brougbt them to 
him from the lowest ranks with tears of repent- 
auce for their sins. He did not discuss the in- 
spiration of the Bible, whose inspired authority 
the Sadducees repudiated, whose every letter the 
Pharisees reverenced with a fetish worship, but 
he used it freely and habitually. He did not 
argue the existence of a God or the immortality 
of the soul; but he spoke to immortal souls, and 
all that was immortal in them responded to his 
words; and he spoke of God as one that knew 
him by personal presence, by vital and habitual 
communion. Not till his teaching bad grown 
into human experience, through four centuries, 
was it formulated into the Apostles’ Creed. He 
anchored men’s faith on the eternal and indefina- 
ble verities, and left them to frame their own 
opinions out of their faiths at their leisure. 

The time of heart-hunger, of wistful, restless 
discontent, when old formulas cease to satisfy 
and new ones are yet unformed, is the very time 
of all others to preach to the beart what the heart 
most needs to know—God, sin, redemption. 
What the Church needs is, not a new creed, but 
new faith; and until a new faith is given to ita 
new creed would be worse than useless. The vin- 
tage has not yet come to the point where bottles, 
old or new, are needed. What the Church now 
needs is new wine. 








NOTES. 

Dr. Eggleston’s poem in this week’s Christian 
Union will be read witb interest by those of his ad- 
mirers who have known him hitherto only by his 
prose. It is a strong poetic bit of verse, and breathes 
a sentiment to which many will respond. Of Dr. 
Seelye’s article on schools we speak below. The 
‘* Laicus” letter which follows it deals with a question 
perplexing, no doubt, to other minds than Dominie 
Blueback’s. Our Venice correspondent gives a bright 
and entertaining account of life in that old city, and 
incidentally throws a good deal of light on the matri- 
monial bargains made by young American girls, or 
by their mothers on their behalf, in Europe. Mr. 
Beecher’s sermon analyzes the nature of faith, and 
draws the distinction, which we made editorially a 
few weeks ago, between knowledge and belief. In 
the book column, a Professor in one of the Presby- 
terian theological seminaries reviews the Bampton 
Lectures on Zechariah ; and, in the Home, an old con- 





tributor, whose identity some will recognize under 
his nom de plume of ‘ Uncle William,” writes ten- 
derly and sensibly upon child-training. The trans- 
lator of the very attractive German story, in Our 
Young Folks, who has succeeded in preserving in his 
work much of the quaint flavor of the original, is 
the young son of Dr. Henry M. Storrs, of this city. 


Here comes the first of the letters annually sent to 
the Christian Union by fathers and mothers—gener- 
ally by the mother—asking for information as to 
schools for the children. Such correspondents need 
never apologize; the Christian Union is edited and 
published for the purpose of helping men and women 
toa better life; and helping a mother find a school 
for her daughter is in its appointed line of work. We 
publish in this week’s Union a paper by Dr. Seelye on 
preparatory schools for girls, in which he speaks of 
the general characteristics for which the Christian 
parent should look. Dr. Seelye is President of Smith 
College, Northampton, and there is probably no per- 
son in the country who has made a more thorough 
study of the subject, or who is more competent to give 
wise counsel respecting it. A few weeks later our 
correspondent will find valuable matter for her study 
in our advertising columns. We do not desire to pub- 
lish the cards of any but superior schools, and most 
of the advertisements inserted—all that are solicited 
—are from institutions either personally known to 
one or the other of the editors, or recommended to 
them by trustworthy and disinterested advi-ers. If 
our correspondent will study this column and will 
then send us inquiries as to any special school or 
schools which seem from the card to meet her needs, 
we shall be glad to give her by personal letter such 
information as we may possess or may be able easily 
to obtain respecting its character. 


The New York and Brooklyn Association inaugu- 
rated two years ago a “summer meeting,” the first 
year, with Lyman Abbott, at Cornwall, the second, 
with Henry Ward Beecher, at Peekskill. This year 
they extend their trip, accepting an invitation of a 
newly opened hotel in the Catskills, the Tremper 
House. The party, including a few invited guests 
and the wives of all, leave New York on Wednesday 
night of this week, spend Thursday and Thursday 
night in the mountains, and return by the Albany 
day boat on Friday. The chief business of the sum- 
mer meeting is social fellowship. The example is to 
be commended to other associations of hard-worked 
city ministers. 


It has been said that no athletic sport worth the 
playing is free from danger. Certainly the records of 
base and football, cricket, boating, shooting, la- 
crosse, and the rest, tell the tale of wounds and even 
death among their votaries. And now we must record 
an accident against archery, almost our newest ac- 
quisition from the old-world list of veverable recrea- 
tions. A party of ladies and naval cadets were en- 
gaged in target practice at Annapolis, when one of 
the cadets playfully drew his bow, aiming at a com- 
panion. The arrow slipped, and struck the other 
cadet, Mr. Winterhalter, of Michigan, above, and 
partly in, the eye. He will probably lose his sight, 
and all in consequence of a careless act, for which 
there was not the slightest excuse. It is not the first 
time that remorse on the one hand and permauent 
disfigurement on the other have followed similar 
acts of folly. 





The “ Woman’s Journal” says that the “ Christian 
Union is mistaken if it supposes the women of New 
Hampshire did not vote. There was a most encour- 
aging attendance at the polls on the part of the 
women.” That is encouraging. 


It 18 somewhat surprising that during the Harvard 
local examinations for women, recently concluded in 
this city, only nine applicants appeared. The oppor- 
tunity is so good, the advantage so great, that it is to 
be regretted so few avail themselves of these means 
of testing their acguirements, and receiving the certi- 
ficate. There are s0 many ways in which cuitivated 
women may now employ themselves for their own 
pecuniary advantage and the general good, that we 
wish some of the bright girls in the over-crowded 
ehops would strike for a higher position by means of 
this method of study. The requirements are not be 
yond the ability of any studious girl of ordinary 
capacity. 


By a slip of pen or type in our editorial, “‘ The Prog- 
ress of Islam,’’ of May 14th, the number of Queen 
Victoria’s Mohammedan subjects was multiplied ten 
fold, being stated at 500,000,000 instead of 50,000,000, as 
Dr. D&llinger reports it in the article from which we 
took our facts. It curiously illustrates the readi- 
ness with which incredible statements are accepted, 
or, perhaps, a confidence in the general accuracy of 
the Christian Union, that the editorial has passed un- 
challenged into a large number of our exchanges, 
even including English journals. 


It is one of the evil effects of controversy, whether 
secular or religious, that it beclouds the intellect; the 
clearest headed cannot see clearly when they are bent 
on conquering rather than on comprehending an op- 
ponent. It is phenomenal thut an intelligent man 
cannot see that a fellow Christian may repudiate with 
some warmth the doctrines of the Westminster Con- 
fession, that it is ‘‘of God’s free and especial grace 
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alone, not from anything at all foreseen in man,” that 
any ove can be saved, and that all those who are not 
thus saved “shall be cast into eternal torments,” and 
vet neither be a Universalist nor an Annihilationist. 
He may not believe that ‘‘ there is a post-mortem pro- 
bation and possibility of pardon for many or all of 
those who die in impenitence and unbelief,” and yet 
he may reject the old doctrine as embodied in Ed- 
wards’s famous sermon, “Sinners in the hands of an 
angry God.” We may, for example, believe that 
neither he nor his more confident brethren understand 
fully the limits of human responsibility or the re- 
sources of divine grace; and he may be quite willing 
to leave sinners in the hands of a loving and gracious 
God, content to be in ignorance of the future, to make 
no dogmatic utterance whatever concerning it, hav- 
ing for his fellow men no otber message than * Now is 
the accepted time;” giving to the question: ** What for 
those who do not accept it?” no answer. Silence is 
sometimes the most solemn of all responses. 

We are glad that a committee of earnest men are 
pondering the problem what a Christian State ought to 
do respecting such an organized system of fornication 
as is maintained in the Oneida Community, made 
more monstrous by the religious pretence which 
cloaksit. A meeting is to be held this week inSyracuse 
to give the matter further consideration. The rad- 
ical trouble 1s that the Christian State of New York 
does not regard fornication as a crime, aud it can- 
not single out a few offenders for punishment because 
they are more audacious than others. This committee 
will get at the root of the matter by demanding an 
incorporation of the principles of the Mosaic law in 
this respect on our statute-book. This would prob- 
ably require very considerable change in public senti- 
ment. Something less than this might scatter the 
ulcer; nothing else will get the poison out of the 
blood. 


It seems that we were mis vuformed; that the 
churches do not propose to have recourse to the law 


courts; that against the decision to run Sunday trains | 
on the Sixth Avenue Elevated road they have inter- | 


posed only a mild protest. The * Christianat Work” 


comes out this week with an editorial expressing the 


hope that the conjoint Manhattan road at least will 


. . 3 | 
“forbear from running trains during the hours of | 


service.”? We hoped to see Dr. Taylor’s Scotch blood 
boil with hotter indignation. 
had respectfully requested the dragon to be content 
with common folks, and not eat up the king’s daugh- 
ter. Do the Christian people really care to preserve 
their Sunday from being swallowed by the dragon ? 


expression to the public sentiment. To reduce their 
protest to a plea for the convenience of ten or a dozen 
churches is to abandon it altogether. 








The editorial in the Christian Union of week before 
last on **The Bible Study We Need” has awakened 


echoes, for some of which we bope to find room next | 
week. There is a deep and widely-extended desire | 
for more systematic Bible study—study in which Bible | 


truths shall be presented in asystem adapted to the 
moral and spiritual needs of men. The committee 
have rendered the churches great service in the past; 
they wil] render a still greater service if they will 
consider this want and how to supply it. 


The Rev. T. R. Bacon, of Terre Haute, Ind., in an 
essay on How to Meet Skepticism, read before the 
Indiana Association, comes to the following conclu- 
sions. We condense, but preserve his language: 

“1. We must take our stand upon facts, and not upon the 
doctrines which we infer from facts. 

“2. We must cease from cowardly fear of scientific hy- 
potheses and speculations. 

“3. We must cease to try to interpret scientific discoveries 
according to our preconceived notions and theories. 

“4. We must ever remember that the faith which is able to 
save the sou! is not the acceptance of any body of doctrines, 
but the trusting of the soul to Christ.” 

We doubt whether even a Bacon ever crowded so 
much dangerous heresy into so few words. And still 
itis printed “by order of the association.” Cease to 
interpret scientific discoveries according to our pre- 
conceived theories! What, then, becomes of all the 
elaborate attempts to reconcile Genesis and geology, 
Moses and evolution, religion and science? Happy 
Mr. Bacon, that he lives in Indiana, not in Vermont. 
Cruel Mr. Bacon, that would drive so many valiant 
defenders of the faith once delivered, etc., from their 
occupation. 


““Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in his sermon last Sunday, 
read Bob Ingersoll’s gush over his dead brother, and pro- 
nounced it ‘ one of the most exquisite, sad and mournful ad- 
dresses that had ever been delivered.’ It was silly twaddle, 
and nothing else, as destitute of human sensibility as of 
common sense.’’"—[N. Y. Observer. 

Which only shows how very differently the same 
utterance affects different minds. 
more exquisitely pathetic testimony to the bitterness 
of unbelief in the bour of death than Robert Inger- 
soll’s funeral address since John Stuart Mill wrote in 
his autobiography tbat, as his only possible allevia- 
tion in the death of his wife, he bought a cottage 
near her grave that he might “feel her still near 
me.” In both cases the undying hope of immor- 
tality, well-nigh stifled by determined skepticism, 
reasserted itself, but transformed into an almost 
irremediable despair. 


This is as if St. George | 


| 
| 
| sence of any authoritative educational standard, their 
| 
| 
| 


We have read no | 


GOD-SERVICE. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


I SERVE not God from fear of grief— 
Of endless torments with the lost 
Who in the Stygian Sea are tossed 

Through long eternities without relief; 

I will not like a craven serve my chief. 


It is not joy of Paradise— 

The inward bliss to ears untold, 

The mystic city, paved with gold, 
That makes me strive from sin to rise; 
Let me not have a hungry hireling’s eyes. 


The Christ, the well-beloved Son, 
Was good for very goodness’ sake; 
His painful cross I gladly take, 
And ask no pay but duty done; 
Among thy sons, O God, let me be one! 











HOW SHALL GIRLS PREPARE 
COLLEGE? 


By L. CLARK SEELYE, D.D. 


FOR 


HE higher education of women is rapidly passing 
out of the region of theory into that of practical 
| experiment. Colleges are endowed and organized to 
| give the needed instruction; women are acquiring in 
¢hem an intellectual culture in no respect inferior to 
that which has long been the prerogative of men. 
Whatever doubts may still be felt concerning the ex- 
| pediency or utility of this new educational movement, 
| the number of those determined to enjoy its benefits is 
steadily increasing. Thus far, however, there have 
been more abundant provisions for higher than for 
secondary instruction. Female colleges bave multi- 
plied faster than preparatory schools. To one familiar 
with educational history this is not surprising. The 
| historic order is the reverse of the logical. Secondary 
| schools have not been the parents, but the oftspring of 
colleges and universities. 

While this is historically true, two other causes have 
also operated in this country to prevent the natural 
| development of secondary instruction. One of these 
has been the tendency in many female schools to ig- 
nore the conditions of intellectual growth. In the ab- 


| teachers have taught what they happened to be fond 
Then let tt Steck cael & cealiiie demaiines bas diet | of, or what parents most imperatively demanded. The 
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ee see I s | latter have especially desired to make the school life 


| as short a3 possible. Into studies requiring the pro- 
foundest thought and ripest judgment, young girls 
have been hurried before they were familiar with the 
rudiments of learning. They have had little or no 
secondary instruction. The attempt has been made to 
| teach the higher branches with no knowledge of the 
lower—to produce fruit before there were leaves or 
blossoms. Thus it has happened that those schools 
to which one might naturally look for preparatory 
work have entirely neglected it. They have resented 
the name preparatory as if it were a social stigma. 

Another cause which has prevented the establish- 
| ment of these schools has been the extent to which 
secondary instruction has been carried on by the female 
colleges. This course is an acknowledged evil, but 
an evil which, it is maintained, the colleges are forced 
to tolerate, both on account of their pecuniary neces- 
sities and the difficulty of securing in any other way 
students qualified for higher work. Unfortunately, 
the plan only perpetuates the evil. It is impossible 
for good preparatory schools to flourish while col- 
leges with superior endowments monopolize the busi- 
ness. When Smith College was organized, its trustees 
determined to take a new departure, and to have no 
preparatory course connected with it. They were fully 
convinced that a female college, no more than a male, 
should be burdened with secondary instruction; that 
better results could be acomplished in both depart- 
| ments by means of separate schools. Hazardous as 
might seem the experiment of opening an institution 
for women with as high & standard of scholarship as 
that maintained in our best New England colleges, 
and providing no means to meet its requirements, it 
still appeared the only way to realize the idea of a 
woman’s college. The trustees were also confident 
that if the college would steadily maintain its standard, 
those who desired its advantages would find ways to 
| satisfy its demands. Nor have their expectations been 
disappointed. The number of well-prepared students 
| has steadily increased until, within four years from the 
| opening of the college, an entering class has been re- 
| ceived five times as large as that originally admitted. 
| Letters are, however, often received similar to the 
| one from which I make the following extract : 

“TI bave a daughter to whom I wish to give an education. 
I believe in the higher education for women. Whether she 
would be able to go through Smith College, or whether I 
should be able to send ber there or not, | am uncertain: but 
I could wish nothing better for ber meanwhile than a fair 


preparation to enter Smith College. Now, I have some facili 
ties for inquiring into the character of preparatory schools— 














facilities which most parents do not possess ; and yet, possess- 
ing these facilities, I confess myself not a little perplexed. 
The question on which I want light for myself (and on which 
I am sure a good many other parents want light) is this: 

‘** What are the qualifications which I am to look forina 
primary or preparatory school for my daughter ?’ 

“*How am | to select from the great number of boarding 
schools the one to which I shail send her for her mental 
equipment?’ ” 

It would be an invidious task in response to these in- 
quiries to publicly recommend particular schools. Nor 
is that my intention. I would merely indicate what has 
already been done in this matter, and give expres- 
sion to a widely-felt educational want. In many high 
schools and academies means are now provided where- 
by, without great expense, girls can be prepared for col- 
lege. These facilities might be greatly augmented were 
female seminaries to arrange parallel courses, so that 
those who wish to carry forward their education in 
higher institutions may be qualified to do so. In 
large places it ought not to be difficult to secure good 
day-schools where the classics and mathematics can 
be taught. If not provided by civil authority, they 
may be by private co-operation. 

There are many parents, however, who find it im- 
possible to secure these provisions. They cannot 
educate their daughters at home as they wish; they 
are unwilling to send them away at an early age to 
mixed or large schools. If I were to formulate their 

yants, I should say the first requisite in the schools 
they seek is the influence of refined and Christian 
women. A young girl between twelve and sixteen 
years of age needs more judicious and careful treat- 
ment than at any other period of life. Then are more 
frequently sown the seeds of chronic and incurable 
diseases; then are formed those habits of thought 
and action which are most permanent and most 
controlling in the regulation of demeanor and con- 
duct. For these reasons it seems most desirable, if 
girls at that period of life are to be educated away 
from parental supervision, their schools should be as 
nearly as possible like well-regulated homes. There 
were great advantages in this respect in the old-fash- 
ioned schools where a limited number of pupils were 
received by cultivated ladies as members of their 
own households. Why may not preparatory schools 
for college be organized in the same way? 

The next requisite in these schools is competent 
instruction. Piety and refinement, although so impor- 
tant, cannot compensate for the lack of thoroughness 
and genuine scholarship. Here has been the great 
deficiency of many female boarding-schools. Deport- 
ment and character have flourished at the expense of 
intellectual culture. The instruction has been super- 
ficial and desultory because the teachers have so often 
been unable to teach otherwise. It has been exceed- 
ingly difficult to find ladies who were qualified to 
prepare their pupils for a higher education. This 
diffeulty the colleges are fast removing, It is now 
easy to find those able to teach all the classics and 
mathematics that may be demanded. It is indispens- 
able, if we are to have any success in higher education, 
that this preliminary work should be thoroughly done. 

There is one more requisite no less important in 
these lower schools, and that is loyalty to preparatory 
work. The course prescribed, for admission to our 
best colleges is not an arbitrary one. It represents 
the best educational experience; it has the sanc- 
tion of the majority of the most intelligent educat- 
ors; it has been shown by long trial to be the 
surest and quickest method to gain the greatest 
knowledge jand the most vigorous and efficient 
intellects. Some of its features will doubtless be 
modified according to the demands of a progres- 
sive intelligence. We may have more or less of Latin 
or Greek, of algebra and geometry. The relation, 
however, of the classics and mathematics to intellec- 
tual growth, if correctly apprehended, rests on unal- 
terable facts in the history of man and the constitution 
of nature. They are to be studied, not because the 
college demands them, but because they are an essen- 
tial condition to the broadest mental culture. Unless 
they are early taught, the chances are they will never 
be acquired. Those who wish to pursue a higher ed- 
ucation will find themselves embarrassed every step 
forward without them. If taken up at the right 
moment, and carried forward systematically under 
competent teachers, there is no reason why any girl of 
average intelligence may not easily acquire before the 
age of sixteen or seventeen all the classics and mathe- 
matics that any college demands for admission.. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that preparatory 
schools should be loyal to their professed work. Any 
lack of system, or failure to observe the proper order 
and relation of studies, must inflict an irreparable loss 
upon their scholars. 

There has been, however, to schools without endow- 
ment, a strong temptation to be false to this idea. It 
is often easier to retain old pupils than to obtain new 
ones. Those who leave for other institutions are re- 
garded as a pecuniary loss. A strong influence is not 
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unfrequently exerted upon the pupils in these circum- 
stances to induce them to give up the notion of a 
higher education and be content with that which the 
boarding-school can give. This course must, in the 
end, prove as disastrous to the school as it is to the 
scholars. It prevents that intimate relation with the 
college which may become the surest guarantee of 
The presence and scholarship of its stu- 
dents in higher institutions would be the best adver- 
tisement and the strongest recommendation to public 
patronage. Schools like those we have thus briefly in- 
dicated do not seem impossible to realize, and are ear- 
nestly demanded. They do already exist, but the 
number is insufficient to satisfy the need. It is to be 
hoped the statement of the want will increase 


success. 


mere 
the supply. ‘ 

Parents at least have only to apply the proposed 
tests and rigidly insist upon their fulfillment in order 
to produce the desired results. 

We call them lower and secondary schools. 
names denote merely logical distinctions. 
and importance they are inferior to none. 


The 
In honor 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 








LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
MINISTERS AND CANV ASSERS. 
DOwN SoutuH, June, 1879. 
Dear Laicus: 

A New York publisher bas sent me a circular concerning a 
set of books which he wishes introduced to the Christian 
public. He wants me to nominate a canvassing agent, and 
also to secure my own endorsement of the work to my peo- 
ple, sup posing me to be a pastor in charge of achurch. For 
this last service he proposes to reward me with a discount of 
three dollars on the set of books, if I wish to buy them. 

I have always been so old-fashioned as to look upon a re- 
ward of any kind offered for an endorsement of any article 
to be sold very much in the light of a bribe offered to a 
judge on the bench. I have always regarded it as especially 
base ina minister to give to the peopie, whose trusted ser- 
vant and guide he has undertaken to be, an endorsement, 
bought and paid for, of another man’s wares. But in the 
present insfance I am somewhat staggered by the very bigh 
reputation of both the author and publisher of the books, 
and begin to wonder if my moral code needs revising. Will 
you not, dear Laicus, give us your views on the subject in 
tbe Christian Union ? 


Yours truly, DoMINIE BLUEBACK. 


] SUPPOSE that ministers grow impatient of cease- 

less calls from canvassers and of the tropical rain 
of circulars. Their right to show the first to the door 
and to cast the second in the fire is not, however, by 


this letter pnt in question. 





to them for counsel. And their hold is the greater on 
their peeple for that very reason. He who has intro- 
duced a good book or a good periodical into the home 
has rendered it one of the best possible of services, 
and one sure to be gratefully and increasingly appre- 
ciated. It seems to me, if I were a minister, I would 
never show a canvasser the door till I had looked at 
his book, or throw a literary circular into my waste- 
paper basket, till I had carefully examined it. I would 
consider time expended in examining new literature 
time well spent; would be grateful to the man that 
gave me the opportunity; and would try and teach my 
people that they might rely upon me to sift out all 
canvassers and circulars for them. I should be glad 
to establish such relations that they would never buy 
a book or subscribe to a paper which I had not first 
recommended to them. 

This much seems to me perfectly clear. The reluc- 
tance which some pastors feel about recommending 
any book or any newspaper is, I am persuaded, not 
only without reason, but against reason. There is no 
other good ground for it than intellectual inertia or 
moral timidity. The man either is too busy or too 
lazy to examine the book or paper, or he is afraid to 
discriminate, lest by refusing approval he shall offend 
some applicant, or by giving it he shall offend some 
parishioner. Neither is a good ground of action. 

How, then, about commissions to himself? To my 
thinking, this is equally clear. Let me put an hypo- 
thetical case. A canvasser from the house of Scribner 
calls on Dominie Blueback, and asks him to examine 
‘* Bryant’s History of the United States.” The Dominie 
takes the volume and devotes an hour or two to its 
examination. He is satisfied that it is a good book, 
one which he would like to have in every house in his 
parish. The price is, I will suppose, $12. The agent 
says to him: ‘‘ Your examination and approval will 
enable the publishers to sell twenty or thirty copies of 
this book where, but for it, they could not sell one. 
They will make money out of your time. They are 
willing to pay you forit. If you want the book you 
shall have it for $9.” I can imagine no good reason 
why the Dominie should insist on paying $12 for a 
book which is offered to him for $9. 

The principle seems to me to be a very simple one. 
No minister ought to seli his recommendations. No 


| minister ought to give his endorsement to a book 


which he does not approve, or of which he is ignorant, 


| for $3, or $30, or $300. But, if he approves the book, 


Dominie Blueback writes | 


to a layman to know what, from a layman’s point of | 


view, appears to be the ethics of the relation between 
these three parties—the minister, the canvasser (or 
publisher whom he represents) and the parish. 
that question I will endeavor to answer. 


is the means of putting into their homes a good liter- 
There are some families whose members need 
no help in this direction, but they are rare. Most 
men and women are busy with every-day affairs; they 
have little time to investigate literature, less oppor- 
tunity, and even less skill. I am surprised, in casual 
calls, to see what sort of books get into homes of even 
very considerable wealth and culture. Shoddy books 
have the start of thos® which possess real merit. 


ature. 


Most men buy books, necessarily, on the recommenda- | 


tion of those that are wiser than they. This is not 
especially to their discredit; probably if Dominie 
Blueback wanted to buy a horse he would counsel 
with some one more familiar. with horseflesh than 
himself. The minister is supposed to have both leis- 
ure and culture to investigate the merits of books if 
he has an opportunity to see them. The minister 
that takes or makes the time, and, by a wise discrimi- 
nation, helps to put good newspapers and good books 
into the homes of his parish, renders them a legitimate 
and an important service. There is no reason why he 
should confine his efforts to his denominational news- 
paper and to Evangelical tracts. His parish will be 
wiser, better and happier for such papers as the New 
York *‘ Tribune ” and the “ Scientific American,” such 
magazines as ‘‘Sunday Afternoon,” ‘‘ Scribner’s,” 
‘* Harper’s,” and the ‘ Atlantic,” such books as 
‘* Stanley’s Africa,” ‘*‘ Bryant’s History of America,” 
and ‘*‘ Longfellow’s Poems,” all of them subscription 
books. The publishers of good papers and good books 
do right, in my judgment, in assuming that the minis- 
ters will be ready to co-operate with them in intro- 
ducing a useful literature to their people. The minis- 
ters would do well if they were to give this co-opera- 
tion more freely and fully. It is directly in the line of 
their ministerial work. If the pastor is not interested 
inpromoting the intellectual welfare of his people, 
who is? 

Protestant clergymen might very profitably take a 
lesson from the example furnished by the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic and the Methodist Episcopal churches 
in this respect. They are the book agents of their 
churches. They make vigorous endeavor to secure 
good reading for the people. Their people learn to look 


if he really thinks it will be for the welfare of his 
people to possess it, he need not hesitate to recom- 


| mend it; and if, because of his recommendation, the 
| publisher can afford to sell it to him at a discount, and 


And | 


he wants the book, there is no reason why he should 


| decline the discount. 
Any minister renders his people a good service who | 


I answer, then, Dominie Blueback’s question cate- 
gorically, as follows: 

1. As far as time will permit, examine every publica- 
tion presented to you for examination. 

2. Recommend any publication which you really 


| think will be intellectually, morally, or spiritually 
| profitable to your people. 











3. Ask no favors, and refuse none. 


Yours, etc., LaIcus. 








LIFE AND SOCIETY IN VENICE. 

[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ]} 
\ AY is always the month of special devotion to 
B® the Madonna, and on the first day of this month, 
in all the churches of Venice, there were devotees 
asking the Madonna for pleasant weather. Winter 
seems to be crowding Spring out of the calendar. 
Such weather has not been known before. Florence 
has been agitated by something like an earthquake, 
and her wonderful old church of San Miniato (that has 
stood over eight hundred years, and looks so like a 
grand castle) with the remains of the Michael Angelo 
fortifications, has been visibly shaken. Venice has 
been inundated four times in as many months. Three 
times the tide has sent the waters of the Lagune over 
the Piazza of San Marco deep enough for gondolas to 
glide about. The roar of the Adriatic has sounded 
like a distant tempest, and one night the wind dashed 
the great waves against the walls of the houses with 
a violence that threatened to sweep them away. For- 
tunately these wild, terrible nights have been followed 
by calm, sunny mornings. Then the poor turned 
themselves out to dry in the sunshine, uncoinplaining, 
and with a quiet hopefulmess that rose above their 
comfortless surroundings. 

Give the Venetian sunshine and you give him life, 
existence, happiness, everything. He can forget hun- 
ger in sunshine, and his poverty is not so poor when 
the skies are blue. Forty thousand poor people live 
wholly upon charity in Venice, to say nothing of those 
partly supported in a quiet way. Now and then there 
is a count or countess among the forty thousand. 
Walking out with a friend one day, we were accosted 
by a very small old woman, comfortably dressed in 


black, who asked for a few centimes. 
said: ‘‘ She was once a countess.” 

When I looked my surprise, she added: ‘ But it is 
well known that she is not so needy as she seems. 
She has this propensity for begging.” 

A young man whose sole earthly possession was 
his title of count did the work of a servant for his 
family, who let rooms as a means of support. They 
not being able to keep a man-servant, the young count 
blacked the boots of the lodgers, and performed other 
similar services. 

Is it strange that the titled poor should make the 
acquisition of money the object and aim of life? 
With Italian pride, a count holds his title worth so 
much per year. A thousand dollars per year is cer- 
tainly a small income, or would be, in America. But 
titles are more plentiful than fortunes in Italy, so a 
count will gladly marry if his wife can give him that 
income. An Italian army officer is not permitted to 
marry unless he has an income of three thousand 
francs (six hundred dollars) a year. His pay is so 
small that he can barely live upon it himself, but he is 
not allowed to put himself in a position to incur ex- 
penses that he cannot meet, therefore he must not 
marry without the assured means of maintaining his 
family. Is it strange that American fortunes are so 
eagerly sought by Italian titles? 

‘*Who do you think is the belle of Florence now?” 
was asked a few days ago. 

I said I did not know. 

** Miss , of Philadelphia, who will have a for- 
tune of thirty thousand a year. She is with her 
mother, a wealthy widow, and all the poor princes in 
Florence are at their feet. The husband and father 
made this money, so coveted by these princes, as a 
canal constructor. The widow and daughter have 
come to Europe to spend it.” 

The Venetian princes are even poorer than the Flor- 
entine, and, unfortunately for them, the American 
colony here is very limited and not very wealthy. 
Indeed, with but one exception, the American fortunes 
are too small to go out of the family. This one will, 
without doubt, buy a title, as it is quite understood 
that neither mother nor daughter are averse to such 
an alliance. 

One could entertain some respect for a poor Italian 
if he were only ‘‘a man for a’ that.” But 
he is not. His poverty-stricken pride looks down 
upon the honest labor of hand or brain as beneath his 
titled notice. His impecunious indolence scorns any 
exertion that tends toward the independence of self- 
support. How can one respect the poverty of a young 
man who rises at eleven in the morning, takes his 
coffee before rising, makes his toilet, saunters out to 
the Piazza, spends an hour over another cup of coffee 
at a little table in the Arcade, where he gossips with 
two or three other young nodles, and comments on 
every lady who passes with a freedom of language 
not known to ears polite. As he spends the last hour 
of the morning, so he generally spends the afternoon, 
and the evening is only varied by the promenade. 
Elevated nobility, is it not? But such is the daily oc- 
cupation of the poor Italian noble—prince or count— 
as he calls himself. What a high-minded creature 
for a woman to look up to, to respect, love, and to 
support with her fortune! It strikes me that all 
the titles in Italy would not compensate for the loss 
of self-respect on the part of the American girl who 
deliberately sinks her own nobility—the rank of an 
intelligent, high-minded woman—to the level of such 
effete aristocracy. 

A little American boy attending a private school in 
Venice startled his mother recently by asking this 
question: ‘*‘Mamma, what am I to do when I am a 
man? Gentlemen do not work. A gentleman cannot 
do anything.” The boy had already gotten his ideas of 
a ‘‘ gentleman” from his companions, the boy nobility 
in the school. 

There are, however, noble families in Venice, who 
are high-toned, generous, and useful members of 
society. Some old Venetian names are reverenced by 
tke poor for large charities. It is said of Baron 
Franchetti that he pulls down only to build up again, 
that he may give employment to poor people. He has 
wealth, but all rich men are not so generous. The 
Baron has a large country place. Here he builds and 
re-builds, keeping men at work who must otherwise 
be idle, and, consequently, would be in want. The old 
palace on the Grand Canal, once owned by Count de 
Chambord, is the property of the Baron, who is having 
it fitted up for his Venetian residence. The palace 
has the beautiful windows that distinguish Venetian 
architecture, and, while it is to be very elegant, his 
good taste will prevent it from being modernized, the 
exterior retaining all the old beauty. The garden, on 
the west, once full of trees, tangled vines and a wealth 
of climbing roses over an old wall, has, unfortunately, 
had to give way on account of the dampness caused 
by so much shade rendering the lower rooms unin- 
The old high wall has been replaced by a 
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lower one, with pointed iron screen-work above, and a 
few trees, with several too-regularly set grass plats, 
make the garden. Baron Franchetti is one of the 
public-spirited men of Venice. He not only gives 
largely and freely to charity, but is to be relied upon 
in works of enterprise pertaining to the interest of the 
city. The Venetians know they could ill do without 
him. And yet some of them remember to add, ‘ He is 
a Jew.” You know how they say this. Well, he is a 
very generous, enterprising Jew, and there are some 
of these same Venetians who cannot be qualified by 
such adjectives. 

Baroness Franchetti was a Rothschild, a grand- 
daughter of the great Rothschild. She is very rich in 
her own right, and also very generous. Her charities 
are dispensed in the quietest way. She frequently 
gives large sums, stipulating that her name shall not 
be disclosed. When Queen Marguerite visited Venice 
she sent a message to the Baroness Franchetti, ex- 
pressing a desire to receive her. With rare tact and 
delicacy, the Baroness declined to give the queen the 
fatigue of the ceremony, the day being unusually 
warm. She did not hear, probably never will hear, 
unless from this, the few honest, womanly words 
with which Queen Marguerite silenced a lady who 
remarked: ‘‘ But, your majesty, they are Jews!” 

‘IT do not know,” said the queen, ‘‘ the distinction. 


” 


It will give me pleasure to receive the Baroness Fran- | 


chetti as a lady and a noble woman.” 

There was nothing more to be said. But it is plain 
that the Italian queen has much good sense, and the 
firmness to show it. She is fond of Venice, and spends 
part of every summer here, passing the hottest days 
at the little island of St. Elena, near enough to be 
reached by gondola. 

At the Arsenal is the royal barge, used for the first 
time when Victor Emmanual came to Venice as King 


of United Italy. It has since been used for the present | 


king and queen. The Venetians say Victor Emmanuel 
never liked to stay in Venice; two days were quite 
enough for him. And in Florence, when that city was 
the capital, he never once slept in the Pitti Palace, but 
always went outside of the town to his villa. He 
liked good breathing space; and perhaps the palace, 
shadowed with the evil doings of the Medici, 
savored of an atmosphere not conducive to sound 
slumber. 

“Have you a king in America?” asked a young 
Venetian of me the other day. 

‘““No; a president,” I answered. 

He sighed. 

‘* But you have a good king,” I said. 

‘“‘Yes, he is a good king, fortunately ; but, you know, 
we might have a bad one.” 

I thought he was borrowing trouble, and I told him 
his king had really no more power than my president. 

The young man said he was a good Catholic, and 
when he learned that I had seen the Pope he said he 
wanted much to see him, and would go to Rome for 
that purpose, if he could. 

‘* Whom do you think of first, the King or the Pope?” 
I asked. 

‘“‘The King, and afterwards the Pope,” he unhesi- 
tatingly replied; so I was sure his heart was in the 
right place. 

The liberal government of Italy is encouraging to 
the progress of Protestantism, and the Romish Church 
evidently fears its power over the people. About two 
months ago, Padré Deggiovani came up from Rome, 
and preached in the Church of San Silvestro, in 
Venice. His sermon was an abusive tirade against 
the Protestant religion, and was much commented 
upon by all classes. His language was not only 
abusive, but some of his remarks were not fit for pub- 
lication. He characterized the Reformation as ‘‘ noth- 
ing better than the impure child of pride and lasciv- 
iousness,” and said that Luther, Calvin, and their 
fellows ‘‘ were given to the most abominable vices.” 
He asserted that the decalogue of the Protestants is 
summed up in the one precept, ‘‘ do what you like ;” 
that their rule of life ‘‘is to sin much, that the blood 
of Christ may have much to cleanse;” that their for- 
eign missions ‘‘do not exist, or are a failure;” and 
that the ‘‘ Evangelical Church in Italy is composed of 
men given to beggary.” 

Comment is unnecessary. The animus of sucha 
sermon is too apparent. And yet this same Evangel- 
ical Church in Italy is of so much importance as to be 
greatly feared. The Waldensians, the original Prot- 
estants of Italy, have quite a flourishing church in 
Venice of about three hundred and fifty communi- 
cants. Despite their former persecutions, these people 
have lived through hardship and suffering, and are 
now well established in the principal cities in the land 
of the Pope. The members of the church here are 
converts from Romanism. They are mostly from the 
middle and poorer classes, who find not only a higher 
religion in the direct worship of God, instead of pin- 
ning their faith to the priests, but also that life is 
easier and more comfortable when not heavily taxed 





to support the priesthood. Their pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Maele, is a most sincere worker, and a good man, well 
fitted for the charge. A Sunday-school is connected 
with the church, that does much good. Mr. Maele is 
an Italian, who speaks English well; but his congrega- 
tion is Italian, with the exception of a few temporary 
resident Americans who understand the language, as 
his sermons are wholly in Italian. 
VENICE, Italy, May, 1879. 





JUNE SONG. 
By SaRAH D. CLARK. 
LOW, blow, Summer Wind blow— 
Wind of the West, O breath of the morning— 


Over the gardens where June roses glow, 
On the banks of the brook fresh with dew of the dawning. 


Children, the angels of earth, hover near, 
Happy-go-lucky, four-petal leaves finding; 

Like a blue feather, the river curls here, 
Past the long meadow and dark willows winding. 


Sweet is the pathway of song to the free, 
Dear are the thoughts of that far-distant Aiden, 
Bursting in bloom, as the rose from the tree, 
Borne to the heart, light-burdened, love-laden, 


Soaring with joy, in the sunshine of June, 

With the lark through the sky, singing fuller and clearer. 
For the earth and the heaven and heart are in tune, 

And the love of the Father seems dearer and nearer. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


BEHOLD, our Father, how much entangled we are with the 
cares of life, whose threads we must needs run. How are we 
overladen with the burdens which must be borne! We walk 
through dark places without stars often. Thou that hast thy- 
self walked the pe rilous earth dost know what betides thy chil- 
dren here ; and this is our consolation im the midst of despon- 
dency, and doubt, and distress, and overmeasuring troubles, 
that the Lord knows, and bears, and rescues, and saves. 
Thou art faithful. If thou shouldst die out of our faith, O, 
thou unseen Friend, how empty would life become! What 
thing is there that doth not owe its beauty to the shining of 
thesun? And what thing in life would not lose its grace 
and dignity if thou didst not shine upon it, and make it joy- 
ful and beautiful to our thought ? 

We rejoice that nothing can pluck it out of thine band, and 
that nothing can paralyze thy hand, nor destroy our thought 
and faith of thee. Nothing can empty tbe universe, and 
leave it a desert, void and waste; and nothing shall send us, 
orphaned, moaning through life. For us there is a kingdom, 
a city and a habitation. For usthere isa Father's heart, and 
a home tor oursouls. Across the seas we may be driven, and 
through the wilderness we may wander; we may bear pains 
and penalties, and be blinded by our passions or our ignor- 
ance; but there isa future yet to come, anda rising sun— 
the Sun of Righteousness, with healing iu his beams; and we 
are not forlorn as we seem to be, nor neglected as we may 
think, nor solitary ; for thou art everywhere, in the heaven 
and upon the earth. Tbou art with the rising and thou art 
with the setting sun. Thou art Fatber of our spirits, and 
our Ged, and our Saviour; and we are thine—more, even, in 
depth and scope and preciousness, than our children are 
ours: and yet what shali take them from out of our arms? 
But shall we measure the capacity of thy love by our faint 
and feeble passion of love? Thou art greater than we are; 
and how mucb greater is thy fidelity than ours! And in this 
faith of God, in this hope of mercy, in this power of salva- 
tion, we stand in ample trust, and are armed and equipped 
against the evils of life, and walk patiently. Though the 
road be rough, and though it be steep, yet we shall come and 
appear in Zion and before God. 

We pray that thou wilt bring home to every one of us this 
morning the voice of this hope, the strength of this faith, 
and the consolation of this trust. We pray that thou wilt 
grant unto every one in thy presepce a sense of relationship 
to thee. May each know what is bis riches—the treasure 
which he has in God. May every one feel joy that God cares 
enough for him to chasten bim, to instruct him, toguide bim. 

That, in thy immense and universal sway thou shouldst 
think of us, is marvelous; but let us not drive the precious- 
ness of this hope out of our souls. Thou dost care for us, 
and for the lowest and the least. With almighty power thou 
dost gird us round about; and nothing shall hinder thee in 
thy work of mercy. But we beseech of thee thou wilt grant 
unto any whose faith is shaken, who look longingly, and dare 
not enter into this trust, the helping spirit. Grant, we be- 
seech of thee, that they may be able to trust in God, though 
at first it be with a child's trust, and with misgiving. May 
the kingdom of heaven, in many, be as a leaven, unseen, yet 
working. Though it may be asa grain of mustard-seed, may 
it grow and become a great tree. Grant, we pray thee, that 
all those influences which take away from us a sense of the 
great future of the heavenly land of our heritage, of the 
treasuce that is there awating us, of our God, and of our 
glory in him—O grant that all of those things which tend to 
waste this heritage of the soul may be checked and over 
ruled; that we may be more firmly established in things 
which do not appear; and that we may not be so much usder 
the dominion of things that do appear 

We pray that thou wilt grant to us this day, worshipping in 
thy sanctuary, profound gratitude for the mercies of the year 
that is gone by—for our early bome; for our parents; for the 
memory of brothers and sisters; for the church in which we 
we were ‘instructed, for all the sacrcd influences that have 
come down from year to year with us and brought us to this 
precious time. May they be more and more fruitful of good 
in us. May they not add to the burden and to the transgres- 
sion of any. 

We ask these things in the reverend name of Jesus, our 


| 
| 
| 





Saviour, to whom, with the Father and the Spirit, shall be 
eternal love and praise. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE HIGHER USE OF IMAGINATION.* 


** Now, faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.’’—HEB. xi., 1. 

NFINITE discussion, and almost endless diversiti- 
I cation of view, have waited on this subject of 
Faith. Its root element is imagination. The imagi- 
nation is a power of the mind to bring before itself 
facts, persons, scenes, unaided by the senses. It is 
the power that the mind has of seeing without the 
eye; ot hearing without the ear; of conversing with- 
out the voice. The materials of the imagination may 
have been actual facts, but not necessarily facts as 
they are when builded by the imagination or woven in 
its loom; because the imagination has power to select, 
to classify, to change. Facts in the beginning are in- 
dispensable elements of the work of imagination. 
There is, however, a power which can, when the al- 
phabet of facts is once possessed, create an endless 
literature, by fancy, which has no verification in actual 
fact. 

We have, in other words, the power of things as 
they are before us coming to our senses; but when we 
have once become possessed of them, then we can 
dress them. We can take off the dead leaves of the 
flower. We can form combinations of color that Na- 
ture never shows. Wecan re-create, the substantial 
material being already in existence. We havea sec- 
ondary power of creating pictures, visions, events, 
histories—future, contemporaneous, and past. The 
mind has a creative power, allying it tu God’s creative 
power—only, when he creates, it stands, and when we 
create it does not standlong. It is there for the mo- 
ment as clear a picture as before God is any picture 
that he creates, but it is transient. It melts; but the 
wonder of the power of creating remains. 

Now, in our age, in certain schools, in certain na- 
tions, and in certain lines, among the educated, there 
is a rising tendency not only to give to evidence that 
comes to us through the physical senses greater 
weight than the evidence that comes to us through the 
imagination, but to deny to the imagination all use ex- 
cept that of producing pleasure. Toa certain extent 
we are indebted for this to the perversion of religious 
minds. The ascetic schools have very often banished 
the imagination, and made it a mere flatterer, a minion 
of pleasure, and turned the thoughts of men to the 
weightier things. Wit, humor, cheer, fantastic pic- 
tures, ever-shifting views, the imagination always 
creating and uncreating—these have been disowned; 
and we have been told, in the serious moods of ascetic 
teachers, that life is too important to be trifled away 
with imaginary pleasures, that the verities of eternity 
are too great to be made to hang like purple scarfs 
along the arch of our conceived sanctuary, and that 
we must come to the things that are. Thus they 
have denied the very foundation truth on which revela- 
tion was founded. They have denied the very princi- 
ple on which God inflames and kindles the zeal of 
mankind. They have taken away that levity, that 
cheer, that atmosphere that was meant to be man’s 
preservative amid the rude attatks of life. They have 
stripped off the wings, in order to make quills to 
to write their dull treatises. Thus they have left men 
to walk and hop on the ground, whereas they were 
made to fly, as birds fly, in the air. 

But now, from another direction, comes up a ten- 
dency of the same kind, and far more threatening— 
namely, the material training that the researchers 
after science undergo—the very critical method of 
using our senses—the refusal of all illusions when we 
are studying scientific or materialistic fact. The far 
more guarded and higher standard of ascertaining 
what is, and distinguishing it from what is called the 
imaginative or suspected—this is a training that is 
very much to be desired. It is not in regard to that, 
in its own sphere, nor in regard to the fruit of it, that 
I have any apprehension, nor is it against either of 
these, within proper limits, that I make any remark. 
It is when they are carried into the higher realm that 
I object to them. Because it is necessary to cut off so 
largely all distracting elements, and confine men to 
the habits of the senses, in investigating material 
facts, it does not follow, when we come to investigate 
the higher elements of material nature, that the same 
course is prudent, or at all practicable. 

If you take the materialistic ground that the soul of 
man is matter, then it stands apparent that it is mat- 
ter so different from any matter which is known that 
its laws are unquestionably different, and they are not 
to be confounded with those laws by which we judge 
of inferior matter. The power that thinks is very dif- 
ferent from any power that inheres in crystals, in 
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soils, in rocks, in minerals, in light, in heat. When 
we are dealing with the power by which we create 
thoughts, though you call it the fruit of matter, you 
have another kind of matter from that which men 
have been accustomed to test by the laboratory, or by 
the scales—a kind of spiritual matter, which has its 
own realm and laws; and to apply the laws of lower 
matter to these transcendent conceptions is unphilos- 
ophical. 

But, without taking that ground, and adhering, as I 
do, to the ground of spiritual existence, quite separ- 
able and different from matter, how much stronger is 
the impolicy of transferring to the operation of the 
soul the laws by which we detect physical truth and 
measure it! How impolitic it is to apply to the oper- 
ation of the soul the laws that belong only to the 
encasing body! And yet there is a strong tendency in 
that direction, and it seems rather to grow than to 
diminish. It pervades very largely the whole German 
thinking scientific mind. It very largely, for a gener- 
ation or more, has pervaded the French scientific 
mind. It has made very important inroads upon the 
old English mind, that steadily resisted it in earlier 
periods. It has, with thousands of immigrants that 
we could have well spared, come across the sea, and 
appears in our midst, and is working silently and 
secretly here. I do not protest against this on the 
ground that scientific accuracy is not to be had in the 
great realm of scientific facts; but then, to apply to 
the power of imagination and the realm of imagina- 
tion the same critical rules of judgment which you 
apply to things that have no imagination in them, but 
are entirely divine attributes, is unphilosophical and 
unwise. 

Sense is in arms against sentiment. 
men 


There be many 
that, like Mr. Tyndall, say: ‘‘If you present 
religion to me as a sentiment, I am not unwilling to 
accept it; but if you present it to me asa fact 
and reality, I resist it as not proven.” There are 
many men who say: ‘‘If you present God as a pos- 
sible poem, I am open to such a presentation as that; 
but if you present God as a fact, dynamic, with will 
and power, a personal being, as we understand being, 
there is no evidence of that; I do not reject him, andI 
do not accept him.” ‘ 

Into this state of mind a great many young and in- 
quisitive persons are entering; and it is worthy of 
more consideration than I can give to it now; but in 
certain directions I propose to consider it to-day. 

It is right to use the imagination as a scientific test 
by which to discriminate between lower and higher 
truths; itis right also to use the more rigorous laws 
of evidence, as applied even to the imagination, to 
disenchant the mind from such fancies as pollute and 
degrade; but where tests of reasoning are used to 
paralyze the spiritual elevation of men, where they 
are used to hinder men from that which all admit, if 
it were true, would be eminently desirable—such a 
use of the intellect, and such treatment of the imagin- 
ation, is unwise and is malign. 

‘‘ But,” it will be said, ‘‘ Is not the truth above all 
price?” Well, is nothing true except that which can 
be represented by common matter to common sense? 
It is begging the question. That is true of a stone 
wall which cannot be true of an argument. The law 
which is applicable to stone is nota law of proposition. 
Are there no eyes behind the eyes which can see 
deeper? Is there no evidence to the soul except that 
evidence which comes through the senses? This is a 
question of fact. I appeal to every man whose soul 
scintillates, to every man who has hours in which he 
sees more than at other times he sees in years, whether 
there is not something inherent in the nature of man 
that refuses to be quadrated by the lower forms of 
evidence. That is evidence, everywhere, that con- 
victs, that produces a sense of reality and truth. 

Now, no mathematical formula in this world could 
demonstrate the truth of honor; but the feeling repre- 
sents it without formula or fact. A pure and disinter- 
ested soul loves, and no evidence whatever could 
overthrow the consciousness of loving, or the con- 
sciousness of being loved, in such an one. Nodemon- 
stration such as abstract reason calls for could reach 
that result. There are inspirations, there are moral 
intuitions, as they are called. In other words, the 
intellect, when it is magnetized by any very strong 
moral sentiment, does discern things that the intel- 
lect under the influence of the outward senses does 
not discern, and comes toward only very slowly. 
When men, therefore, say that truth is above all price, 
and that the imagination is to be purged out in order 
that we may know exactly what is true, I say it is 
like putting a man’s eye out in order to give him a 
chance to see better; for the imagination is one of 
the very elements by which we discern the higher 
forms oftruth—truths which become more and more 
important with every rolling age. 

“But,” itis said, ‘‘ what rule or law is there to 
prevent the vagaries of the imagination? If you once 
admit that it is an interpreter, may it not lead men 





into every fantastic notion?” Well, what faculty of 
man's mind has not done that? Has not perception, 
for five thousand years, been seeing things that did 
not exist? It is told of Cuvier, that when a young 
enthusiast in science came to him, and said: ‘*I have 
discovered a new muscle,” he replied: ‘‘ Come to me in 
ten years, and I will listen to you,” as much as to say 
that observation varies under different circumstances. 
A man does not see what he looks at one time in a 
thousand. He sees a part, and calls it the whole. He 
observes a few particulars, and supposes that he has 
observed them all. Andif he undertakes to describe 
it, his description is but partial. Of a number of men 
in a fleld, one sees color, another form, another some- 
thing else, and another but his own brooding fancies ; 
and shall you throw away perception because it is so 
irregular and so inconstant? 

‘““Ah! a man should reason,” it is said—‘‘ not 
fancy.” Well, is reasoning anything more than 
spider-webbing? Since the days before the flood the 
world has had reasonings and reasonings, rolled up 
and woven into fabrics; from the days of Socrates 
and Plato and Aristotle; through Greece and Rome and 
medieval Europe there have been myriads of books 
full of false reasonings—false in the minds of those 
that used them, and false in the results to which they 
came; and is imaginatien to be put on a fool’s block, 
and are we to be told that imagination must be 
watched because it leads men to foolery and harm? 

The imagination is as sound a leader as perception 
or reflection or reasoning is. It is as sound in its 
sphere as conscience or moral inspiration is in its 
sphere. There is no part of the human soul that does 
not need to go to school and be educated. One part 
of the mind must help other parts. A thing that 
comes before our minds must be tested by the sense of 
truth that inheres in about five-and-twenty different 
faculties. It is not true to us until it has gone 
through the school of all of them. 

Of course the imagination has a great liability to 
vagaries. Menuse it without rule, without education ; 
they use it fantastically, foolishly; and the product of 
itis folly and uselessness; but it does not follow from 
this that if it were used as wisely as the reason is it 
would not be as safe a guide as the reason. All we 
have a right to demand, then, is that the cloud of airy 
thoughts and fancies which spring from the imagina- 
tion shall be subject to selection, to regulation, to 
exaltation, just us the frult of every other faculty is 
subject to this process. 

‘“Would it not be better to 
once?” Well, if it were obtainable it would; but it is 
not. It is a law of the mind that we come to truth 
through partialism; and partialism is falsity. There 
never was an artist that painted a hand literally, nor 
will there be so long as the world stands. A picture 
on canvas is a mere symbol of flat paint, put® on so 
that when you see it it has the power of reproducing 
in you the impressions which you originally derived 
from the thing itself. When you see a house in a 
picture, it is not like a house; but you make it look 
like a house. There is sufficient outline and color 
about it to arouse the remembering faculty; and you 
re-create the picture in yourself; or, if you have not 
creative power, it is not re-created in you. This is 
among the earliest facts established in regard to 
art. 

Now, as art is fiction, as it is a falsity that tells the 
truth, so you will find in the child’s attention that it is 
falsity that first tells the child the truth. I sit down 
and tell my child how I went into the woods and met 
an old crone trying to carry a bundle of sticks, how 
rheumatic she was, how she seemed to be suffering, 
how I helped her carry her bundle of sticks, and how, 
when we got to the end of the woods, she said to me 
that if I would take those chestnuts I could call all 
the squirrels about me. And what do I teach by that 
picture? The child thinks about it; and does the 
child not see that what I meant was that sympathy, 
kindness to persons in trouble, breeds blessing? That 
is the idea which the child gets from the illustration 
when it is boiled down; and the child does not con- 
found it. We learn, very soon, in the family, to talk 
hyperbolically and extravagantly to our children. We 
take anidea and thus bring to their minds substan- 
tially what it is meant to convey. If you analyze the 
method by which we inspire young, uncultured persons 
with higher ideas, you will find that we represent 
those higher ideas in the garb of something lower. 
We are obliged to take matter to represent spirit. We 
are obliged to take the lower to represent the higher. 
That has been for ages the way in which the heart and 
soul unfolded. To attempt to change it would be to 
dislocate the philosophy of human nature. It has been 
God’s means of developing the human race; and it 
will continue to be, with modifications and transcend- 
ent revelations, to the end. 

Therefore, that which is universal, that which ex- 
alts, and that which comforts, must be accepted, not 
exactly as true in the manner and fashion in which the 
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imagination conceives of it, nor exactly as true accord- 
ing to the lines and lineaments which are but the matter 
of the symbols that are made to represent it, but as 
true in a yet greater and more perfect way. 

Take, for example, the devout reverence with which 
the Virgin Mary is regarded by a true Catholic. The 
Virgin Mary is real. The pictures that are painted of 
her are innumerable; and the conceptions of her that 
are formed doubtless have an exterior element in them 
that historically is not true, and that will never be re- 
produced. But what is the Virgin Mary but a pictorial 
or a parabolic representation of the tenderness of a 
mother toward her child? Now, the tenderness of a 
mother toward her child is a reality which no picture 
can exaggerate ; and when you pictorially represent the 
heavenly economy, the representation only fails in 
this, that it is profoundly less than the reality that is 
behind it. So of the ministry of angels. It has been 
the faith of the church, from the earliest days, that 
God’s spirits are ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister to the heirs of salvation. The fact, when you 
clothe it in human language, or in any ideas that be- 
long to the terrestrial existence of man, comes far 
short of the reality. 

With the elements of beauty it is the same. Ariel, 
about the enchanted island, is transcendingly beauti- 
ful; but Ariel in a theater is transcendingly absurd. 
In one case he lives in the realm of imagination, and 
in the other case he lives in the realm of the senses. 

Now, if you bring to the senses these higher truths, 
and attempt to reincarnate them, you destroy them. 
Their levity, their expansion, is gone at once. It was 
said by one of the wisest of the French philosophers, 
who was a devout man: ‘ All men believe in God un- 
less you undertake to prove his existence.” In other 
words, taking the conception of God as paternal, as 
universally prevalent, as pure and as holy, it is so 
fitted to every want of the human mind, that so domin- 
ates it by necessity, that everybody tends to accept it; 
but the moment you attempt to define God, and bring 
him into human conditions, one man resists on this 
ground, and another on that. He will not be incar- 
nated in any such way. The imagination is more 
powerful than the reason in the matter of divine exis- 
tence. 

Take the bold question of the soul’s life hereafter. 
Let men undertake to determine that by the laws by 
which they determine matter—let the botanist take 
his method of determining it, let the mineralogist 
take his, let the physiologist take his, let the biologist 
take his—and the moment you undertake to bring 
down to the carnal realm the future state of the hu- 
man race, the soul’s condition hereafter, you put it in 
an attitude where it must defend itself against un- 
belief, there will be so many points of criticism which 
are like parts of one’s armor left off, and the thing 
its@f will vary so much. Nevertheless, I think it will 
be impossible to drive out of the faith of the human 
race the fact that we live on, and that death, while it 
may for the moment take us, only prepares us for the 
summer above, where the blossom and the fruit which 
this world is too cold to ripen shall come to full ex- 
pansion and full sweetness. 

Take the existence of the soul in heaven—its im- 
mortality. Treat it as a mere matter of reason, test 
it by the same laws which belong to the lower forms 
of matter, and it is full of obscurity, full of revolt, 
full of skepticism; but let it hang in the realm of 
imagination and it is not beset by these difficulties. 
It is the final product of the imagination; and that, 
not in single men, but in all concurring nations, and 
throughout the breadth of time; and it is a faith 
which has been reaped, and threshed, and winnowed, 
and ground, and made into the very bread of life. It 
is not anew poem. It is not a novel, iridescent no- 
tion. It is the final product of the imagination of the 
human race, speaking every language, dwelling under 
all governments, and holding all religions. Every- 
where this is the comprehensive result to which men 
come—namely, death does not stop, human life goes 
on. Identity, cause and effect, these go on, too. And 
yet it is principally by the imagination that we are 
enabled to come to this firmness of faith. It is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence [the con- 
viction] of things not seen,” but ‘eternal in the 
heavens.” 

Faith, that which represents the possibilities of 
human expansion in a long future, would seem to be 
most benign. If there be, in the whole realm of re- 
ligion, that which we could not afford to lose, it is 
that star which hangs immovable in the heavens, 
which never rises nor sets, which maintains one po- 
sition forever—the star of hope. This hope of life 
hereafter, this conviction of the imagination, this 
evidence to the inward soul of a man of things not 
seen—it seems to me it is the brightest of all the 
products of human experience in this world; and I 
hardly know how any one can be other than the brute 
beasts who is obliged to find all the food he wants 
by leaning his head, like them, and browsing on the 
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ground. I feed upward, to find eternal compensation 
for every irregularity, for every deficiency. 

What is there in every human life that does not need 
something more? What thought is there that does 
not need completeness? What affection is there that 
does not need purification? What conception is there 
that does not need growth and glorification? What 
relationship is there that we do not feel is miserably 
incompetent to our idea? How large a number of the 
human race find in this life almost nothing but care 
and drudgery! Is there nothing more for them? How 
many of the human race never stand straight by rea- 
son of burdens which men will not lift by so much as 
their little finger! How many who strive to do right, 
or to be right, find every cup that is put to their lips 
a bitter cup! How many noble women live with a 
body of death; and, when at last he goes, find them- 
selves sickened, and see their children, reaping the 
heritage that a vicious father has left them, sickening 
and going, one after the other, until life itself is one 
anrolled sackcloth, and at last die, unfriended and un- 
known! How many there are that are in the ditch, 
and that never have come upon the dry soil, being yet 
slaves of the rice swamp! How many men inlife have 
seen their highest aspirations dashed like a crystal 
vase that can never be put together again! And out 
of all this is there no refuge? Is there no opportunity 
to begin again? Is there no hope of ever seeing per- 
fectness of love? Is there no place where we shall 
ever see the symmetry of so noble a machine as the 
human soul? Is there no realm where men can walk 
by twos, or fives, or scores, together? Is there no 
neighborhood, no society, no nation, anywhere, where 
we shall ever see that which is hinted at here come out 
in full measure and power? 

By all the hope of manhood, by all the longings and 
aspirations of an unsatisfied soul, as well as by the 
impulses of sanctified reason itself, I declare that there 
ts a life hereafter. There shail be a life hereafter. I 
shall notdie. Death shall not have dominion over me. 
And why should a man want to believe anything else? 
What but beneficence is the result of it to those who 
are careworn and burdened? What but comfort is 
there in the imagination that informs men of a heaven- 
ly home that may be theirs through all eternity? 

In the whole field of revelation is there a line to be 
blotted out? Is there a thought to be extinguished? 
Is there a single color that is meretricious? Not one. 
Every picture, every fiction, points to those of most 
noble and heroic service. They washed their raiment 
in blood, therefore they are white. They wept, and 
all tears shall be wiped from their eyes. They walked 
in malarial times for the sake of others, and they shall 
know no sickness forever more. Every conception of 
power and beauty and color that fascinates the im- 
agination of man on earth, exalted toward the heavenly 
sphere, is made to signify things that do not yet 
appear. 

I hold in my hand the account given in the ‘ Trib- 
une” of the funeral services, in Washington, of Mr. 
Ingersoll, the brother of Robert Ingersoll. I would not 
touch with pain-bearing finger a heart that is wounded. 
I do not introduce it here as a combative clergyman, 
nor in any sense but that of the profoundest sympathy. 
Mr. Ingersoll is known as a man of very great merit 
and power in his profession as a lawyer. He has made 
himself, perhaps, as widely known as almost any other 
man in this generation, as a contemner, I will not say 
of religion, but of those views of religion which have 
been handed down to us. He rejects the word of God, 
he rejects the church, he rejects the ministry, he rejects 
the doctrines of Christianity as they are ordinarily held. 
He has great power of speech, great power of imagin- 
ation, and a flaming wit; and he says a great many 
things which are not wise, but which a wise man may 
profit by. There are many of his criticisms that are 
just criticisms; and yet, taking, comprehensively, his 
view, and his attacks upon religion, and upon all those 
parts of it which are most dear to Christians, it lacks 
completeness ; it is a special plea; it is a fault-finding 
plea, that sees only one side, that is not caught by the 
more generous elements which belong to religion. 

Now, while I accord to him the utmost liberty of 
discussion, and do not think it right to punish his free- 
dom and liberty by meddling with his personal affairs, 
yet he may instruct us. He has lost a brother, dearly 
beloved. He is a man of tender heart. He is upright 
and pure and moral. He is an honorable man in every 
relation, living very happily in his family, and is a pro- 
moter of domestic virtue and domestic peace. When 
his brother died, he called to the ministry of the 
funeral no service of any except himself, and he made, 
in many respects, one of the most exquisite and one of 
the most sad and mournful sermons over the dead body 
of his brother that it was ever my privilege to read. I 
am going to read some of it to you: 


(For this extract, see Christian Union, June 11, page 535.] 


Was there ever anything uttered by human lips more 
pathetic? “ We know that, if our earthly house of this 











tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ”— 
it 7s real. There come, from the earliest day, the far-off 
sounds that fill the air, to every man that has a faith 
which enables him to listen, of sweet voices, to those 
under burdens, under sorrows, under bitter persecu- 
tions, piercing every dungeon—the voices of the Spirit 
and of the Bride, that sit beyond the horizon more ra- 
diant than the sun that lights the horizon—the voices 
of the Church of God, gathered from every nation and 
from every age, crying out to us, ‘It is real, itis real; 
come, come.” And when this noble brother of his felt 
the touch of death upon his eyes, to extinguish their 


| light to things visible and sensuous, I do not doubt 
| that he felt the touch of God the second time, and saw, 


in the eternal world, in an instant, the things that he 
had doubted, or counted as shadows, in this world. 

Ah! even skepticism, trained, and made provocative 
of skepticism in others, when it comes to the death of a 
brother, says, in spite of doubts or dogmas: ‘“ Let us 
hope that there is a better life.” 

Hear the word of God, describing the wretched as 
being without God and without hope in this world. 
But we are saved by hope. ‘I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand,” says 
the apostle. ‘I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for mea crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day; and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love his appearing.” 

Hear the voices of these outcasts, chanting, and 
raising higher the song of triumph than ever sounded 
in the midst of victory or of royalty. The wretched of 
the earth, the poor, the ignorant, the needy, with 
undoubting faith, have lifted up their hands and souls 
in aspiration and supplication, and God has given them 
the kingdom of heaven or ever they entered into it, in 
its balm and cheer of hope; and for him that mourns 
without hope, if there be a man with a heart on earth, 
let it lift up supplication to Jesus that upon his eyes 
may come the better sight and upon his heart the sweet 
dew of divine grace; that when he shall come to the 
hour of passage it shall not be with doubts or dogmas, 


with laments or fears, but that he shall be able to send | 


back the testimony, which so often he has tried to 
obliterate, of other men’s faith: ‘‘I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth; I know of him that I have trusted; and 
I know that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted to his hands.” 

And for all those that are wandering let our prayers 
go up—not barbed words, not malicious condemnations, 
but pity, the pity of brothers, sorrow for those that 


that travail of soul by which it loses itself and does 
not know where God is, nor where is the road to im- 
mortality. It is a dark road—unbelief. It is a peril- 
ous storm, in which a man is cast. Do not venture 
into it, my young friends. Hold fast to the faith of 
your fathers. Hold fast to the reality of God, of im- 
mortality, of divine love, and of divine justice. Sim- 
plify your faith as much as you please; cast out of it 
as many things that came down from the medieval 
church as you please; but hold on to the justice of love, 
and to the love that is in justice; hold on to your 
fathers’ God, and your mothers’ God, and your God; 
and when you come to appear in Zion and before God, 
then the ransomed of the Lord shall appear with you, 
and songs of everlasting joy shall be upon your heads. 





Inquiring Friends. 


—1. Is there to bea second volume of Beecher’s “ Life of 


Christ”? If so, how soon will it appear? 2. Are the cele- | 
brated temperance sermons of Dr. Lyman Beecher now in | 


print? Ifso, where can they be obtained? 3. Are there any 
published statistics regarding the “‘suppression of vice,” 
under the lead of Anthony Comstock? If so, where can they 
be obtained ? 8. P. 8. 

1. Uncertain. At all events, no definite time has been 
fixed for its appearance. 2. Out of print, we believe. The 
best edition of his works is one in three volumes, published 
by Jewett & Co., of Boston (the imprint on our copy says 
1852). This edition was prepared under his own supervision, 
but we think it can only be picked up by chance. 3. Send 
to Anthony Comstock, 150 Nassau street. 


—My earnest desire is to become a minister, and, in order to 
become such, 1 have been laboring assiduously tothat end. I 
desire a thorough preparation in order to enter the ministry, 
because I believe that a minister, of all persons, should be 
fully qualified for the duties which devolve upon him, in 
order to expound theology and explain the glorious truths 
and precepts of the Gospel, and, finally, to lead erring and 
wandering souls to Christ. Consequently, my ambition is to 
be well-grounded in theology, including the languages. I 
am, unfortunately, poor. What would you advise, under the 
circumstances ? ANXIOUS. 

There is no short road to learning. You cannot, by a 
speedy method, acquire the thoroughness which comes 
only through long and patient drill. You must be content 
te leave much unlearned or to take time to learn it. An- 
dover Seminary has a short course. Write for particulars 
to Professor Egbert C. Smythe. Oberlin is poor itself and 
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knows how to sympathize with the poor. Write for infor- 
mation as to cost, scholarship and methods of securing aid 
to President Fairchild, Oberlin, Ohio. 


—Wherein lies the wisdom of serpents? The passage, ‘* Be 
ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless as doves,” does not 
seem to represent wisdom as well as harmlessness. Hatred 
would seem to be pretty well represented ina serpent, but I 
cannot understand how it is at all a type of wisdom. _ as 

Like other similes in the Scripture, this is to be inter- 
preted according to the usages of the time in which it was 
uttered. The serpent was among the Jews a common 
symbol of diabolical craft, while the dove was proverbial 
for its simplicity. It was a Rabbinical proverb: ‘ Ye 
shall be toward me as upright as doves, but toward the 
Gentiles as cunning as the serpent.’’ Whether the serpent 
is in fact cunning is a question of no consequence; the 
common conception was used for purposes of illustration. 
Probably the notion of its cunning arose from its secret 
and silent approaches. The moral lesson is that the Chris- 
tian is to be guileful as was Christ in the shrewdness of his 
replies to his antagonists in the last days (Matt. xxii., 15- 
46), and guileless as was Christ in the simplicity of his 
replies during his trial. Compare also 2 Cor. ii., 16, with 
1 Peter ii., 1, 21, 22. 

—In your issue of the 23d ult., I notice an editorial on 
“The Higher Schools,’’ in which you say, ** The introduction 
of a bank or of a railroad into a town is better than the 
erection of half-a-dozen sectarian churches.’ Did you in- 
tend your humble subscriber, with others, to interpret the 
above literally ? H. KR. B. 

Yes. Only you must take it all literally if you take it 
literally at all. A sectarian church is ove that separates 
itself from the main body of believers. A church that 
does this, that divides the body of Christ, that does not 
merely belong to a denomination because, in the present 
condition of Christendom, its sym, athies, intellectual and 
spiritual, carry it there, but which so makes prominent its 
peculiar views that it separates itself from its brethren in 
Christ Jesus, is a sectarian church; and such a church is of 
less use to the community than a bank or a railroad, and 
that is not saying much for the bank or the railroad either. 


—What are we to understand by the Plenary Inspiration of 
the Bible? Is every word inspired, or is it merely the senti- 
ments? Are the exact words in some places inspired, and 
the writer left to use his own words in other places ?, 

The view of the inspiration of tbe Bible current in the 
Christian Church may be said to be of three kinds. First: 
The doctrine that the writers were mere amanuenses, 
writing af the dictation of the Holy Spirit. This 
view we regard as unscriptural and in every way 
untenable, and it is not now entertained by any con- 
siderable number of Christian scholars. Second: The 
This is a vague and ill- 
defined term, signifying that the inspiration is full and 
complete. It is not capable of exact scientific definition. 
There is, however, a view that ‘the Bible is in all its parts 


| equally inspired and equally authoritative, and on all 
| questions; that, for example, the Book of Esther is as sa- 
are in the greatest trouble that can afflict mankind— | 


cred as the Book of John, and the account of the Creation 
as scientifically accurate as the Sermon on the Mount is 
spiritually profound. This view, also, we do not regard as 
sanctioned either by Scripture or by a soyind philosophy. 
The third view is that of spiritual and moral inspiration; 
the view that the writers wrote under the influence of the 


| Spirit of God, and undera quickening and guiding from 








him which preserved them from passion, prejudice, and 
partisanship, and lifted them into a higher than ordinary 
life, so that what they wrote is divinely adapted to the 
development of the higher spiritual and moral life— 
profitable, in the apostle’s words, ‘‘for doctrine [that is, 
religious instruction], for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God [that is, 
the devout or godly man] may be thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.’’ This is the view which we hold to 
be most accordant with both the character and the teaach- 
ings of the Bible itself. Of course, we do not attempt ina 
paragraph to give anything like an accurate definition of 
inspiration—even if it were possible to give it in a treatise, 
which we doubt. Still less do we essay to define clearly 
and accurately the different views on the various branches 
of the Christian Church, but only rudely to classify them. 


—1. I want the name of a good work on Church organiza- 
tion, after the Congregational pattern, in which I may 
be able to find the Scriptural arguments upon which it is 
based, as well as a defense of its claims. 

2. What is considered as the strongest passage in the Bible 
used to teach the doctrine of endless punishment? 

3. In the parable of the *“‘ Rich Man and Lazarus’”’ the rich 
man calls for water to quench histhirst. Is there any ground 
for calling that an act of repentance after death? F. W. B. 

1. Dexter on Congregationalism. 

2. Send fifteen cents for the Christian Union Extra on 
the Future State, in which Dr. Bartlett gives the Scripture 
argument fully. 

3. No. 

—Will you please give me through the columns of the 
Christian Union your views of Isa., liii., 2, last clause. Does 
it refer to his personal appearance or to his character ? 

To his general course and conduct. This, the prophet 
foresaw, would not attract but repel the Jews. There is 
no reason for applying it to Christ's personal appearance. 


Rev. L. Abbott: 

DEAR Bro.: How many volumes of your Commentary are 
published, what portions of the Word do they cover, what is 
the price per volume, and where are they to be had? 

J.H. McG. 

Four volumes are now published—Matthew, Mark end 
Luke, John, Acts; the whole N. T. is eventually to be 
covered; A. S. Barnes & Co. are publishers; write to them 
for price-list of different editions. 
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Religious FHetvs. 


Summer Camp-Meetings.—We follow up our last week’s 
list of the Summer Sunday-school assemblies with one this 
week of camp-meetings from the New York ‘‘ Times” of 


June 8th: 
CAMP-MEETINGS. 


Rrvom, Wit... — .-2.05 June 11 Clear Lake, lowa...... Aug. 12 
Morenci, Mich.......... June 13 Cumberland Valley 
Sendstone. Mich....... Junel7 Penn. -Aug. 12 
La sing, Mich.......... June li Juniata Vv alley, Penn. -Aug. 12 
Chapinviile, N. Y...... June 18 Crystal Springs, Ala... Aug. 12 
Gueruville. Cal. . June 20 Urbana, Ohio... ....... Aug. 13 | 


Bismarck Grove, Kans.June 2 Summit Grove, Penn.. Aug. 13 


Dotr tstend............. July 2 Cadiz, Ohio.. Aug. 13 
Lachute, Canada... ..July 3 Denville, N.J...... . .. Aug. 14 
Fort Collins, Col......... July 8 Grandview. Ind ose ROR. 
Thousand Isiand Park.July 8 New Albany, Ind.... Aus. 14 
B-nnett, Neb. .......... July 8 Latrobe, Penn... .....Aug. 14 
Rehoboth, Del .. .... July 11 Big Prairie, Ohio.. Aug. 15 
Chester Heights, Penn.July 15 Shiloh, Ohio........... Aug. 15 
Union City, Ind........ July 16 Newcastle, Penn.......Aug. 16 
Green Lake. Wis.......July (7 Butler, Penn.......... Aug. 18 
Sewickley, Penn....... July 18 Winnepesaukee........ Aug. 18 
Round Lakes........... July 22 Martha’s Vineyard Aug. 18 
Douglass, Mass......... July 23 Moundsville, W.Va....Aug. 19 
Battle Ground, Ind..... July 24 Bloomingdale, Penn...Aug. 19 
Jackson Grove, ee July 24 Hamilton. Aug. 19 


Sick ee tnieseed July 18 Carmel Grove, N. Y....Aug. 19 
y 25 West Branch, Penn. 
y 27 New Point, Mo. 
, 29 Nortbampton. 


Castleton, Ind. 
Camden, Del. 
Loveland, Onio.. 
Lancaster, : eb a 
Merrick, L.I. ‘ y 29 Kavanaugh.... 

Summit "Grove. Pa July3lSouth Framingham, 
Embury Park, Ohio....July 31, Mass : A 

Sing Sing, N. Y. 5 Kennebec V alley. .Aug. 25 
Putnam Grove, N. J...Aug. 5 Portland District, Me. Aug. 25 





Acton, Ind...... . ....Aug. 6 Benton, Penn. .......Aug. 25 
> eee Aug. 6 West Branch, Penn.... Aug. 25 
Mountain Grove, Pa...Aug. 6 Lake Biuff.... ....... ug. 26 
Deering Park’s Hill, Marion, Ohio........... Aug. 27 

Ss becuse needusitii Aug. 8 Tarentum. Penn.......Aug. 27 
Beec h Glen, Ind.......2 Aug. 11 Ocean Grove, N. J..... Aug. 28 
Lakeside, Ohio.. .. Aug. 11/Lock Haven, Penn..... Aug. 29 
Woodlawn, M4........ Aug. 2 


TEMPERANCE CAMP-MEETINGS. 


Canton, Ohio .. ..... 


.. June 14, Bismarck Grove. Kan.Aug. 14 
Lakeside, 


ee June 3)South Framingham, 





Lakeside, Ohio ft =e ee -Aug. 19 
Laporte, Ind. : July 15, Round Lake, N. Y..... Aug. 19 
Spencer, N. Y. . ..Aug. 6 Round Lake, N WW seweu Aug. 26 
Old Orchard Beach, Me. Aug. 13 


Hallelujah Idols.—The ailt-commnciaiien of the ladies of 
Florence, when, under the preaching of Savonarola, they 
cast their jewels and false hair into the bonfire in the 
Piazza della Signoria, is paralleled by the recent con- 
verts of the ‘“ Hallelujah Lasses,’’ at Blyth, England. 
“On Tuesday night,” says the local paper, ‘‘ an interesting 
and novel sale took place at Blyth, Mr. Fynes, auctioneer, 
having offered for public auction (for the benefit of whom 
it may concern) a large collection of Hallelujah idols, 
comprising poultry, canaries, parrots, bird-cages, dress 
rings, meerschaum pipes, a variety of ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s dress ornaments, and a miscellaneous group of 
other articles, which had been given up by parties in this 
district on their conversion by the ‘ Hallelujah Lasses.’ 
There was a numerous attendance at the sale.” 





The Scotch Assemblies.—The General Assembly of the 
Established Church began its session Thursday, May 22 
the sermon being preached by the retiring Moderator, 
Principal Tulloch, who nominated as his successor the Rev. 
Dr. James Chrystal, of Auchinleck. At an early stage of 
the proceedings, representatives were heard from the 
Presbyterian Church of the U.S. A. Dr. Philip Schaff, 
the Rev. Chas. Wood, and the Rev. James Croil, of Can 
ada, were among the speakers. At a following session, 
an interesting discussion took place on the report of the 
Education Committee, which recommended the discontin- 
uance of the official religious inspection of schools, it 
being adopted by a majority of only one vote. The vexed 
question of proclaiming the banns was referred to a com- 
mittee. The report of the Committee on Union with Other 
Churches provoked protracted discussion. A motion of 
Professor Charteris expressed regret that the answers re- 
ceived from other Presbyterian churches in Scotland did 
not encouragé the hope of further correspondence on the 
subject of union being followed by good results. Ulti- 
mately, the Assembly agreed upon a deliverance amount-— 
ing to little more than discharging the committee. The 
most important subject before the Assembly was the 
movement fora relaxation of the elders’ formula of sub- 
scription t» the Confession of Faith; several motions were 
introduced—that of Dr. Charteris referring the whole 
question to a committee, and that of Dr. Scott moving 
the dismissal of all overtures in favor of change. After 
debate, the latter was adopted by a vote of 188 to 183. 

The Free Church Assembly, which was held at Edinburgh 
at the same time, was presided over by the Rev. J. C. Burns, 
who succeeded Dr. Andrew Bonar as Moderator. The 
Committee on the State of Religion and Morals Through- 
out the Country reported a condition of prevailing dead- 
ness and all its attendant evils, and urged, as one 
great hindrance to the progress of religion, the prevailing 
unbelief of the age. The first business of importance was 
the protest and appeal by the Rev. W. Balfour against the 
toleration of Dr. Walter Smith’s Christmas service in the 
Free High Church, Edinburgh. Mr. Balfour denounced 
the observance of Christmas and other festival-days as 
superstition and will-worship, but he only received the 
support of thirty-one members upon his appeal. The great 
majority of the Assembly voted for a motion dismissing 
his protest, with a saving clause ‘‘that the General Assem- 
bly, in giving its judgment, is not to be understood as coun- 
tenancing or approving such services as those referred to.”’ 
A conference on temperance brought out from the Earl of 
Kintore a proposition that the Assembly should enter its 
protest against the sale of deleterious whiskey, and from 
Professor Bruce the acknowledgment, amid some signs of 
disapprobation, that, while he was an abstainer himself, he 
did not accept the principle of making his own habit the 
law of his hospitality in this matter. On Tuesday, the 27th, 








the case of Prof. Robertson Smith came up for discussion. 
Professor Smith and his supporters were, on entering, 
warmly cheered. At the outset, several technical points 
were taken up and disposed of, after which it was moved 
by Dr. Bonar that the Presbytery of Aberdeen be instruct- 
ed to serve the libel as amended on Professor Smith, and, 
in the event of finding it proven, to suspend him from his 
functions—professorial, ministerial and judicial—reserv- 
ing final judgment in the case till next Assembly. After 
protracted debate the motion was adopted, though 
by only a majority of one, upon the extraordinary large 
vote of 321 to 320 
for the Professor—the majority against him having been 
reduced from twenty-three last year. When the Presby- 
tery shall have served the libel and the case shall return to 
the Assembly for ultimate decision, it is believed that the 
scale will be turned in his favor. The libel, as amended, 
deals only with his views on the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which, the Professor holds, though inspired Scripture, 
was not written, as has been commonly supposed, by 
Moses, but was, in part or in whole, the fruit of prophetic 
inspiration, using the forms of Mosaic institution. 





Evangelical Work in Tur: key.—A correspondent in Har- 
poot writes us, under date ‘of May 2d, as follows: ‘‘ Yester- 
day our pastor, Mordius, addressed the people, and to-day 
one of the missionaries—dwelling' upon sin as the cause of 
the judgments which for the last few years bave afflicted 
the land, upon the nature of sin, its remedy through 
Christ, and the necessity of repentance if one would hope 
to escape these judgments and those which come after 
death. The great audience listened with close attention. 
I mention this merely to show that former prejudices have 
passed away and that wide and effectual doors are open 
tous. During the last year 105 persons were engaged in 
evangelical work in connection with this station, as preach- 
ers, teachers, etc., in sixty out-stations. The twenty-one 
churches received on profession of faith seventy-three 
members, making a total membership of 1,275. The re- 
ported membership of the Sunday-schools is 3,066, and the 
average attendance upon the preaching services is 6,600. 
The number in attendance upon the different schools is 
2,565. The contributions of the people for the carrying on 
of this work amounted to $3,330, which, though not as large 
in amount as in some previous years, yet, considering the 


smoked, filling the church with Stygian fumes, and a per- 
fect panic seized the congregation, who rushed pell-mell to 
the doors, believing themselves lost. 

A Clandestine Infirmary was discovered recently in 
Oporto, Portugal, conducted by an aged nun and her 
sister, who were in the habit of seeking out invalids in 


| the city churches and bringing them there to practise upon 


them their peculiar mode of treatment. The nun, as it 


| seems, prayed over the patients and then dosed them with 
| the miraculous waters of Lourdes, but so unsuccessfully 


This is regarded as a moral victory | 


that nothing but coffins ever went out of the house. Some 
sick people found in the place were promptly removed to 
the hospital, and Candida Augusta and the Sister of Char- 
ity sent to meditate behind prison bars until they shall be 
tried for murder. 





Another Heresy Case has been developed at Kennebunk 
(Me.), upon the examination of the Rev. G. A. Lockwood 
as candidate for the Congregational pulpit in that place. 
Mr. Lockwood assented to the creed of the Church upon 
the matter of punishment as an “‘ eternal woe,” but was in 
suspense as to the mode of this woe, between the view of 
an eternity of conscious misery and that of a final extinc- 
tion of the incorrigibly wicked. The Council unanimously 
refused to insta]! Mr. Lockwood, though they commended 
his Christian spirit and soundness in other matters. The 


| church, however, has invited him to remain as acting 


| cis E. Lawrence, D.D. 


pastor. 





GLEANINGS. 





MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Church of the Holy Communion, in this city, experi- 
ences a severe loss in the decease of its pastor, the Rev. Fran- 
Dr. Lawrence was the successor of the 
lamented Dr. Muhlenberg, and has served the church as curate 
and rector since 1852. 

—The Church of the Messiah, New York, has called the Rev. 
Robert Collyer, of Chicago, to its vacant pulpit. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Collyer bas accepted the call. For the first six 
months he is to receive a provisioaal salary at the rate of 
$5,000 per annum, and $1,000 moving expenses. 

—The Newark Association of Congregational churches met 
June 11th with Trinity Church, Orarge, Rev. L. G. Greene, 
pastor—afternoon and evening. A delightful collation was 


| had under the trees, between valuable discussions on the 


straitness of the times and the poverty of the people, is | 


a proof of no little self-denial. 
deal of special interest to chronicle in connection with this 
work, there is steady growth, and more than ordinary en- 
couragement to hope for rapid development in the near 
future. The churches are gaining in independence and self- 
reliance, and there is increased activity among them. Prot- 
estant schools are attracting much attention, especially 
Armenia College. These schools are a stimulus to the 
other communities, and they are trying to improve their 
own schools, which, thus far, have really been schools in 
little more than name. Thus in various ways the indirect 
influence of the missionary work is even greater than the 
direct. The work is the Lord’s, and he will carry it on toa 
successful issue. The friends at home have a not unimport- 
ant share in this. Their regular contributions, their daily, 
earnest prayers, their sustained interest is as essential, as 
efficient, as the labors of the missionaries.”’ 





Dr. Patton’s Transfer.—Prof. Patton, of the Chicago 
Presbyterian Seminary for the past seven years, has at 
length accepted the Chair of Apologetics tendered him 
some weeks since by the Presbyterian Theological College 
of London. On the 10th inst. he resigned his Chicago 
professorship, though postponing his separation from it till 
the end of another seminary year, April next, in order 
thus to prevent embarrassment to the directors in filling 
his chair on short notice and to afford himself time to ar- 
range his American affairs. The directors declined to 
accept at once his resignation, and set to work, by telegraph 
and personal solicitation, to see if they could raise money 
enough to make the Seminary more attractive than the 
London school to the Professor, though he affords them no 
bope that this last resort is possible. To free the school 
property from debt demands $25,000. The pay of Prof. 
Patton is also overdue for the two years back, or 36,000. 
Even could they raise this, there would be nothing to en- 
large its future sphere, a movement Prof. Patton has 
been specially zealous for. As reasons that actuate him 
in accepting the London offer, he affirms that it will afford 
him wider opportunity for good work in the combat with 
unbelief as the chief enemy of the times; that there he will 
find better facilities for the pursuit of special studies. And 
he adds that the condition of the Chicago Seminary is ‘‘not 
very encouraging ” and the slowness of the church to com- 
prehend the situation ‘‘ discouraging.” Want of money is 
evidently the chief cause of discontent and removal. He 
is also pastor of the Jefferson Park Church. 





A Mock Day of Judgment.—The Portuguese in the pious 
little village of Sediellos are accustomed, on the last Sun- 
day in Lent, to have a yearly revival sermon on the Pas- 
sion preached them by Father Joao da Costa, Abbot of 
Castanhiero, who has had recourse each season to different 
expedients for impressing his hearers’ consciences. This 
year he has surpassed himself. He had contrived eccen- 
tric wooden balls to roll down the aisles and on the ceiling, 
concealed perforated water-pipes about the church, and 
behind the high altar laid up a stock of powder, resin, and 
sulphur. At the end of his sermon, when he had worked 
himself and his hearers up to almost frenzied excitement, 
he shrieked: ‘‘ And now the world ends!” on which signal 
the apparatus designed to terrify the assembly was set to 
work. The thunder rumbled, the mimic rain drenched the 
faithful, the resin, powder and sulphur flashed and 


While there is not a great | 


church in its relations to foreign missions and social science. 
—The new Gospel tent at Broadway and Forty-third street, 


| New York, was opened last Sunday evening with appropriate 


services. The place was crowded. A letter was read from 


| Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., expressing his regret that illness 
| detained him from the service, and a dedication sermon was 


| churches in Montague are 





preached by the Rev. Arthur Brooks. The tent is ninety 
feet in diameter, and will seat 1,200 people.| 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—A cornet played by a twelve-year old girl is a feature of 
the South Church (Pittsfield, Mass.) services. 

—A Massachusetts paper, alluding to the fact that two 
“hearing candidates,” says “a 
new finger points the theological turnpike to heaven almost 
every Sunday.” 

—Dr. E. E. Hale goes to Narragansett Pier for the summer 
Dr. Duryea to Long Lake, N. Y.; the Rev. Phillips Brooks to 
Cohasset, and Dr. John Hall to Europe. Mr. Moody remains 
at Northfield, where Mr. Pentecost has been visiting him. 

—A temperance organization somewhat similar to the one 
in Atlanta, Ga., mentioned in a recent issue, is actively at 
work in Northampton, Mass. A building has been purchased 
by the society in which there is a billiard room,a reading 
room and a hall for meetings. It is!very successful in its 
work. 

—Church consolidation is the order in New England. The 
Chambers Street Congregational Church, Boston, having been 
abandoned by the Old South Church, has been absorbed by 
the Mount Vernon Church, the Rev. Dr. Herrick, pastor; 
and the Olive and Pearl Street churches, Nashua, N.H., have 
been consolidated harmoniously into a new Second Church. 
This is a process which might be profitably applied in many 
places. One large, strong parish in a town is better than two 
struggling ones, side by side, any day. 

THE WEST. 


—The first ordination of a Chinaman to the Protestant Epis- 
eopal ministry in the United States took place in San Fran- 
cisco last month. 

—The rector of a Reformed Episcopal Church at Chicago 
has announced that hereafter the sermon will only last twenty 
minutes. The music, which occupies nearly an hour, is not, 
however, to be abridged. 

—On a recent Sunday evening, 1,200 persons in St. John’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Rochester, Minn., stood up and re- 
peated, after Father Turner, a solemn pledge of abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks for one year. 


ABROAD 


—The Pope has appointed Cardinal Hergenroether as Keep- 
er of the Archives of the Holy See. 

—They have been distributing in Paris cards on which is 
printed the following: “ Time table of the shortest road to 
heaven. Trains leave: any time. Trains leave: when God 
pleases. Price of seats: Ist class, Generosity ; 2d class, Faith : 
3d class, Resignation.” 

—The seventy-first annual report of the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity Among the Jews shows that the so- 
ciety employs 138 agents, about one-half of whom are con- 
verts. Many of these agents are ordained; others are lay 
missionaries, medical missionaries, school-teachers, Scripture 
readers and colporteurs. The number of stations is thirty- 
six. Of these, four arein England, twenty-three upon the 
Continent of Europe, three in Asia and six in Africa. The 
society has permanent mission stations fn the following 
places: Dantzic, Hamburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Cologne, 
Kornthal, Warsaw, Paris, Bucharest, Constantinople, Jerusa- 
lem, Moroceo, Tunis and Abyssinia. The society’s agents 
bave distributed during the year 10,258 Bibles, 8,671 New 
Testaments, 51.388 missionary tracts and books, 326,332 period- 
joals, and 54,995 home tractsand appeals. In the Episcopal 


Jews’ Chapel and Hbrew schools, nine Jewish adults and ten 
children were baptized, making a total of 1,414—689 adulta 
and 725 children—since the opening of the chapel, 
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Science and Art. 


THe ELectric Lignt.—The value of this method 
of illumination in showing the color of pictures has 
been demonstrated in an exhibition held at the feole 
des Beaux Arts. A number of Jablochkoff candles 
were employed for lighting at night, and the success 
was so great that it has been proposed by M. Tur- 
quet, Director of Fine Arts, to open by night the ex- 
hibition of pictures now held at the Palais de l’In- 
dustrie. It is stated that not less than 250 candles 
will be lighted on this occasion, which will require an 
engine of more than 300 horse-power. But the ex- 
pense, although considerable, will be nothing in com- 
parison with the receipts expected. The arrange- 
ments were to be made during the temporary closing at 
the end of May, and the electric light was to be put in 
operation during the month of June. It is likely that 
the arrangements will be utilized by the Exhibition of 
Arts Applied to Science, which will be held from July 
to November. It is also reported that the light is 
being introduced into the hydraulic mines of Califor- 
nia. At Deer Creek, a 12,000 candle-power Brush ma- 
chine was put in operation, and three lights of 3,000 
candle-power each were placed in prominent positions 
upon the claim. Although the night was very dark, 
a brilliant light was shed around, and enabled the 
miners to work as readily as during the day. Until 
this experiment, the mines had to cease work during 
the night, but now the company expects to work both 
night and day. The three lights cost the company 
about 10c. per hour, and, with interest, wear and tear, 
etc., included, the claim is lighted for 16c. per hour. 
The company’s daily product is from $500 to $1,000, 
and by running nights the yield of the mine can be 
doubled. 


PHOSPHORESCENT PHOTOGRAPHS.—Mr. Woodbury, 
the inventor of the Woodburytype process, has just 
succeeded in producing some novel effects in photo- 
graphs that are phosphorescent. His method is to 
make a printing plate of a mixture of dextrine, honey, 
and bichromate of ammonia, which becomes hardened 
where it is subjected to the action of light under the 
transparent parts of a negative, but remains more or 
less ‘‘tacky” where it is protected by the denser 
parts. The next step is the ‘‘ dusting-on” process of 
a phosphorescent compound. When dusted on or 
rubbed into the surface of the printing film, more or 
less of the fine phosphorescent powder adheres to it, 
the quantity and its distribution being governed by 
the position of the lights of the picture. The result is 
the production of a picture in the phosphorescent 
substance. Mr. Woodbury uses for this purpose the 
powder of sulphide of calcium, which, being almost 
or quite white, is scarcely visible by daylight; but if 
the image is submitted fora time to strong sunlight 
or a brilliant artificial light, and then taken into the 
dark, it presents a luminous picture. It will be seen 
that the exercise of a little ingenuity may be made to 
introduce highly interesting and startling effects. 





FIsH AS BRAIN Foop.—Dr. J. W. Draper, in a recent 
publication, effectually disposes of the widespread idea 
that fish is peculiarly suited for the nourishment of 
the nervous system and brain. The fact that phos- 
phorus is consumedin the brain and nervous system in 
sensation and intellectual activity appears to be well 
established, from which the necessity for its replace- 
ment follows as a matter of course. The idea that fish 
afford the best medium for this purpose appears to be 
based upon the erroneous inference that the property 
they possess of becoming phosphorescent is to be 
ascribed to the abundance of phosphorus which their 
flesh contains, whereas it is a property possessed by 
other organized substances in process of decay— 
notably by willow-wood, which shines even more 
brilliant than decaying fish—and is due to the slow oxi- 
dation, not of phosphorus, but of carbon. Dr. Draper’s 
argument may be summed up in the statement: ‘ The 
flesh of fish contains no excess of phosphorus, nor 
does its shining depend on that element.” 





CaRRYING Lire LiINeEs.—It is suggested that, as 
wrecks often occur near the shore, an efficient aid to 
the life-saving service might be found in a bow light 
enough to be carried in the hand and strong enough to 
throw an arrow with a light line to a ship in distress, 
or from a ship to the shore. A cord three-sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter would suffice to haul off a line 
strong enough to carry a cable, and much valuable 
time might thus be saved. To drag a heavy gun a 
mile or two along a sandy beach, with other heavy ap- 
paratus, involves more labor and loss of time than can 
well be afforded by the small crews of our life-saving 
stations, especially when the wreck is near the shore 
and in danger of breaking up. A bow carrying a light 
life-line might be useful also at bathing stations, as at 
Long Branch, where accidents happen very near the 





shore. The cost would be small, and there would be 
no expense attending the practice required to make 
the beach attendants familiar with the use of the bow 
and line. 


GroLoagic AGEs.—In a recent paper before the 
Royal Society of London, Mr. T. M. Reade gave some 
new conclusions regarding the age of the world. Basing 
his estimates upon the observed rate of growth of 
calcareous and other sedimentary formations, the ma- 
terials for which are primarily furnished by the dis- 
integration of granitic, basaltic, and other crystalline 
rocks, he draws the inference that the elimination of 
the sedimentary strata must have demanded at least 
600 millions of years. This period he divides as fol- 
lows: 200 million years for the formation of the Lau- 
rentian, Cambrian, and Silurian deposits; 200 millions 
for the Devonian, Carboniferous, and Poikilitic sys- 
tems; and an equal period for the eclaboration of all 
the other overlying rocks. 





HOME-MADE COLOGNE.—Poor cologne is worse than 
none, and an article which 4s much better than any- 
thing, but the most expensive, may be made by thor- 
oughly dissolving a fluid dram ofthe oils of bergamot, 
orange and rosemary each, with half a drim of neroli, 
and a pint of rectified spirit. A more complicated, 
though better way, is to mix with one pint of rectified 
spirit two fluid drams each of the oils of bergamot 
and lemon, one of the oil of orange, with three quarters 
of a dram of neroli, and four drops of the essences of 
ambergris and musk. If this is subsequently distilled, 
it makes what may be called a perfect cologne, but it 
becomes exceedingly fine by being kept tightly stop- 
pered for two or three months to ripen and mellow 
before use. 


THe New JeERSEY Suip CanaL.—It is proposed to 
build a canal to unite the Passaic and Hackensack 
rivers with the Hudson, and shorten the distance be- 
tween Newark and New York. Gen. Newton, who 
has charge of the surveys, has three under considera- 
tion. One would pass directly from Newark Bay 
through Bergen Hill, by a cutting of 4,732 feet ; asecond 
would take a diagonal course through the hill, and 
save about 250 feet of cutting over the first; and the 
third would follow a straight line from Newark Bay 
to a point on the Morris Canal, and thence follow the 
line of the canal to New York Bay. 


A New Nicut Lamp.—A novel Parisian idea for in- 
dicating time at night is as follows. The oil is contain- 
edina tall, narrow vessel, placed vertically, and connect- 
ed at the bottom with the wick of the lamp. This ves- 
sel is graduated, beginning at the top with VII. After 
one hour’s burning the level of the oil will be at VIII, 
and soon. The lamp burns with perfect regularity, 
and a reflector is so placed as to throw the light on 
a cylindrical dial. The level of the oil, which can 
easily be seen, always correctly indicates the time. 





Books and Auth ors 


ZECHARIAH AND HIS PROPHECIES. 

Perhaps no portion of the Old Testament offers a 
field of study to the Christian scholar more important 
or more abounding in interest than the minor proph- 
ets. Perhaps, also, no part presents a more difficult 
field of study. Itis not strange, then, that we must 
add that perhaps no part of the Holy Scriptures is so 
little understood. This ‘‘ Book,” almost alone of the 
sacred ‘‘ Books,” remains until to-day, to the English 
reader at least, without adequate aids to its under- 
standing. To the ordinary Christian it is still a verit- 
able terra incognita—a list of hard names attached each 
to a few incoherent verses, or, too often, not even a 
list of names. An English literature adequately deal- 
ing with these prophets in a manner at once devout 
and scientific is a real desideratum, and any work pro- 
fessing to supply this need in any measure ought to 
meet with a hearty welcome. 

Such a work is furnished by the Bampton Lectures 
of 1878, and we esteem them a real contribution 
to the understanding of that prophecy with which they 
deal. This book is a small, thick octavo of some 700 
pages. The lectuie form has been laid aside, and the 
matter, with the additions necessary for com; leteness, 
rearranged in chapters. This forms the body of the 
work—512 pages—and consists of a full, semi-popular 
discussion of the sense of the prophecy. An introduc- 
tion of sixty-eight pages, dealing with the necessary 
introductory subjects, has been prefixed to this, fol- 
lowed by an exceedingly good critical translation ot 
the book. The author feels it necessary to apologize 
for this translation, lest any one should misunderstand 
its purpose and criticise it as a proposed substitute 
for or revision of the A. V.!_ We imagine that in this 
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period of the world’s life such an apology is out of 
place. If any one does not know how to appreciate the 
value and uses of such a translation—or how to dis- 
tinguish between such an one and one meant for popu- 
lar use—perhaps he does not deserve to be reasoned 
with. An exceedingly useful, critical and grammatical 
commentary is added at the end of the book. Here 
all purely critical questions are discussed, the results 
of which are used in the body of the book. This work 
has been well done; the author shows himself a good 
Hebraist in his notes on points of critical or grammati- 
cal importance and an acute critic in dealing with op- 
posing views. It is also gratifying to see the old 
versions so constantly made use of and with such good 
results. The publishers have brought out the book in 
good form and the volume presents a handsome ap- 
pearance. Its pages are disfigured, however, with far 
too many broken type and press errors. And, to tell 
the truth, the author does not always prove himself 
as good an English as Hebrew grammarian. Expres- 
sions like ‘‘regarded by him to represent” (p. 88), 
* traverse over” (p. 387), and the constantly repeated 
use of ‘ entire” as a noun—‘‘ the entire of the vison” 
(p. 111), ‘‘the entire of the people” (p. 503), etc.—are, 
to say the least, not ornaments of style. All this, 
however, is of small importance. 

Honest, careful work evidently underlies the au- 
thor’s exposition. Special learning is exhibited on 
every page, though perhaps too much space is given 
to the statement of others’ views. The author’s own 
opinions are modestly expressed, and argued for on 
sound principles of grammatical and contextual exege- 
The best feature of the book, indeed, is the 
evident determinatioa of the author to seek the mean- 
ing of the prophet first of all as a purely linguistic 
and historical question, and the consequent avoidance 
of the wild interpretation which has been all too preva- 
ent among English writers on prophecy. It is really 
refreshing to see the vagaries of what Immer calls the 
chiliastic school, one after another, met and blown 
away into the air by the simple application of scien- 
tific methods of interpretation. But the author goes 
too far in a righteous cause when he gives a note each 
to the refutation of such follies as the wild dream 
that the Anglo-Saxon race is the ‘ lost ten tribes” of 
Israel (p. 281) and the foolish trifling of Bosanquet 
(p. 90). It is not the ‘ latter-day expositors” alone, 
however, who meet his rebuke; the rationalistic exe- 
getes also receive due attention, and are broken on the 
wheel of their own criticism. The author objects, in- 
deed, to calling them Rationalists (p.9); but he does 
not object (fortunately) to proving them rationalistic 
and refuting their rationalism. 

The position which he himself assumes has been 
already indicated. Thoroughly Evangelical in tone— 
ready to admit and thankfully accept every prophecy 
of the Messiah and Messianic times which, on sound 
principles of exegesis, can be proved to be meant as 
such, he is equally ready to repel as dangerous and 
sinful the dream that a prophet could not open his 
mouth without speaking of the Messiah. Thoroughly 
critical, ready to accept all the assured results of 
sound criticism, he is equally ready to reject as im- 
pious the attempts of a false criticism to explain 
away everything superhuman in the writings of the 
prophets—beyond all question the true attitude for 
the interpreter of sacred prophesy! The only qfies- 
tion is: How does he support his position? 

In the main, we must answer, well. The broad out- 
lines of his exposition we regard as (with few excep- 
tions) established by his reasoning. In many of his 


sis. 


details, however, he cannot be safely followed. The 
sources of his errors here are various enough. Some 


of them arise from a too great desire to settle the 
meaning of every detail of the prophetic figures, while 
the truth is that many of these are not significant, 
and the key to many others is lost. Others arise 
from a too narrow training—he never touches the New 
Testament, for instance, without making us wish he 
had not. Others arise from alack of careful theolog- 
ical thinking. Thus the important distinction between 
revelation and inspiration seems to be practically un- 
known to him. He not only uses the words as syn- 
onyms (p. 337), and founds false inferences on that 
confusion, but is led by the same error to press the true 
doctrine so admirably expressed in pp. 6 and 7—“ that 
the prophetical visions of the Old Testament naturally 
arise out of the ground of the prophet's own present ” 
—to the false extreme of seemingly denying that any- 
thing new could be revealed to the prophet at all (p. 
19). At least, he there seems to imply that the vision 
of the angel riders could have embraced the Greek 
power only, on the hypothesis that the prophet had 
read Daniel, and ‘‘ meditated on the probability ” that 
his third power was already somewhere developing. 
Of course, carried to its logical outcome, such a ten- 
dency would cut the ground on which he himself 
stands from under the author’s feet. It seems strange, 
again, to find a writer of such evident scholarship and 
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of such indisputable learning on questions connected 
with prophecy without any practical acquaintance 
with the New Testament doctrine that the Christian 
Church is Israel. The central point of this doctrine 
is, indeed, theoretically recognized (e. g., p. 188); but 
it is not so grasped that any practical use could be 
made of it. We can still read of ‘‘ Hengstenberg’s 
view,” according to which the Christian Church is 
“ considered as the legitimate continuation of Israel” 
(p. 357). We are afraid that the objections urged 
against the specific application of that ‘‘ view” to the 
interpretation of Zech. xii., show that its meaning 
has not been fully grasped—as the terms by which it 
is described show that it has not dawned on*the author 
that this is the ‘‘ view” the apostles took of the mat- 
ter long before Hengstenberg. Many of the errors 
and confusions in the interpretation of details which 
now disfigure the book could have been avoided had 
this apostolic teaching been grasped and applied. 

A more far-reaching source of error than all others, 
however, is found in one of the author’s first princi- 
ples of interpretation—adopted, we are sure, from 
others, as it is not uniformly applied. According to 
the author, in common with many other loose think- 
ers (Mr. Jowett, notably), the first question for the 
interpreter to ask is: How was this understood by 
those to whom the book was primarily addressed? 
‘“*The question is,” he writes (p. 385), ‘‘ what sense 
could be put on this passage by those who were pri- 
marily addressed by the prophet?” This sounds 
plausible, but it is manifestly a false principle. Ac- 
cording to it, De Foe’s famous misunderstood satire 
taught the doctrines it was written to ridicule. Truer 
far is the dictum of Kuenen, that he understands an 
author who, in reading him, thinks the same thoughts 
that the writer thought as he wrote. The question is, 
then, not what did the addressed understand by the 
passage, but what did the addressor mean them to 
understand? If the addressor be simply a man, he 
might still mean more than dull hearers would be 
likely tounderstand. If, as in the case before us (the 
author and we alike believe) he be God himself, he 
could mean far more than could be understood by those 
primarily addressed, or even by the prophet himself. 
By the application of this false principle, the author is 
led into extreme error in many places, notably pp. 385 
and 436. 

It would bea pleasant task, having touched on the 
sources of error in the detailed interpretations of the 
work before us, to turn now and illustrate its good 
qualities—its candor, critical accuracy and common 
sense, as well as its devoutness and earnest effort to 
deal honestly with divine things; in fine, its success- 
ful indication of the unity of the book of Zechariah 
and the Messianic character of its Messianic passages. 
But our space has been long since exhausted. We 


must content ourselves with merely expressing again | 
our hearty approval of the methods and main results | 


of our author, and our wish for like works on each of 
the minor prophets. 
mirably suited for works of this kind—a connected 
and readable exposition, founded on critical work de- 
tailed in a separate place. Who will treat for us in 
like manner the remaining eleven writings of this im- 
portant section of the Holy Scriptures? 

SoME CHILDREN’S STORITES.—Dora Kemper ; or, How the 
Bitter was Made Sweet. By Mrs. Emily Hartley. (Am, 
Sunday-School Union.) The bitterness in this story is 
almost too bitter for a book, but not more so than would 
be the very natural result of a willful, rebellious life. The 
unreasonable prejudice against stepmothers forms the 
basis of Dora’s unhappiness, and drives her from a happy 
home, to which, however, she is finally restored. Al- 
though somewhat exaggerated, the story is a good one. 
A Year at Briercliffe. By F. McCready Harris. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) The author of this most excellent 
story is better known by her pen name, ‘* Hope Ledyard.” 
She has given her heroine, Kate Kimball, a year of great 
trial at a boarding-school, and, out of her experience, 
«wrought a lesson of Christian conquest worth imitating. 
The boarding-school is an Episcopal school, uader the care 
of a rector so wise and kind that we wish we might often 
tind his Jike in real life. ——Si.r Months at Mrs. Prior’s, by 
Emily Adams (D. Lothrop & Co.), gives the story of a 
careless, idle girl, changed by the influence and training 
of a true Christian woman into a lovely, earnest and 
active girl. The home is that of a clergyman’s widow, 
and, while the story is intended for young people, mothers 
might learn much from it.——From the American Tract 
Society we have five books for children, each character- 
istically good: Jim's Make Up, by Miss Joanna Mathews, 
is a character sketch with a moral; A Thorny Path, by 
Hesba Stretton, is a story of want, of wrong, of fidelity ..nd 
devotion, exhibited in very humble life, and told with the 
author’s power of pathos; Frolic at Maplegrove, by Mrs. 
M. F. Butts, is a story of a group of happy children in the 
country; part of their pleasure they get from helping 
some poor children to have a good time; the pictures 
seem to be a combination of peuciling, photography and 
printing, and will plaase the children’s eyes; Mabel, by 
Elmer Lynde, tells how a fuuny, mischievous little girl, 
scarcely more than a baby, could tove Jesus and want to 





We think the form adopted ad- | 


What She Found. By Charlotte M. Packard. A helpful 
book to young girls before whom life ,is opening, and who 
are trying to learn the ‘‘ better way.” 

The Dickens Dictionary of London (Macmillan & Co.) is 
certainly the best cheap handbook to the modern Babylon 
that has ever appeared. It will be of interest to every 
visitor from the States, both before and after he has been 
there, as well as of the greatest service whilst in it, both 
by reason of the information given on matters apparently 
trivial, yet desirable for the stranger to know, and because 
of the interspersed sections of Stanford’s maps of London, 
of the underground railway, and of the environs of the 
Thames, from the Angler’s Weir at Teddington, down to 
Tilbury Fort. The descriptions are written in a lively 
style. and the facts are generally correct; but, sharp as 
Sam Weller’s training made him, assuming this book to 
comprise that extensive and peculiar knowledge of Lon- 
don which he possessed, like Homer, he sometimes nods. 
In the lists of newspapers, the weekly edition of the 
‘* Times” is not noticed, though, under ‘‘ chess,” the decease 
of the ‘‘ Westminster Papers,” last April, is recorded. The 
charities are excellently well arranged, and copious in- 
formation given as to the churches and religious societies. 
Much, however, has yet to be added to make the work 
complete. Why St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, should be se- 
lected for description, but St. Saviour’s and the Clink ig- 
nored, is hard to say. More cross-references, too, are 
required. A stranger, wishing to see the marvellous mar 
ble pilars of the Temple Church, its almost unique archi- 
tecture, the tombs of the knights, and the slab that covers 
Oliver Goldsmith, is hardly likely to search for its descrip- 
tiou under the heading, ‘‘Inns of Court.’’ Nor is the 
jealously-guarded gold-relic room at the British Museum 
| referred to. Thousands of visitors never suspect its exist- 
| ence. Tie information generally as to lodgings, servants, 
| and the like, may be relied upon, and the lists of cab fares 
and "bus routes save the resident the cost of ** Mogg’s 
Companion.” 


The Portfolio. (J. W. Bouton & Co.) M. Laurat has 
etched M. Carolus Duran’s **‘ Rose de Mar’”’ for a frontis- 
| pie e to the May number. In the plate we can detect no 

resemblance to Duran’s usual style. A sketch of Duran’s 
| artistic career begins the letter-press, and is succeeded by 
| the fifth of the Oxford series, devoted to ‘** Some Scholars 
of the Restoration.” The etching which accompanies it 
gives the famous “ High Street,’? Oxford. It is by H. 
Toussaint, from a drawing by Brunet Debaines. [his 
practicé of etching from another artist’s diawing, by the 
way, seems becoming popular of late. It is not to be 
wholly commended or condemned, though we should be 
sorry to find it making a general headway. Mr. Hamerton 
| continues his account of Goya, the Spaniard, but we are 
happy in finding that none of his horrible conceptions are 
as yet reproduced for the “Portfolio.” The third large 
plate is an ‘‘ Allegorical Figure of Poetry,’’ after Raphael, 
by M. Armand Durand. Allegory is out of fashion, and 
only a limited number of connoisseurs will be especially 
interested in this plate, bus the context is interesting and 
critical. The illustrations of old Warwickshire houses are 
fewer than we could wish; indeed, as few as they can be, 
| since there is only one—Pooley Hall, Polesworth. The 
** Art Chronicle” is, as usual, interesting and suggestive. 

The Endless Future of the Human Race. By C. 8S. Henry, 
D.D. (Appletons.) Dr. Henry confesses himself indebted 
for the expression of many views (beld by himself for 
twenty years) to Dr. Whiton’s little work, ‘Is Eternal 
Punishment Endless?” He accordingly quotes largely from 
that book. He takes the side of ‘‘The Restitution of all 
things,” and'trusts, with Tennyson, in ‘* The Larger Hope.” 
He maintains that the endlessness of punishment is an 
open question in the New Testament, but affirms with 
vigor the fact of punishment. A purgatory other than the 
Romish is an outcome of his belief, and prayer for the 
dead, in consequence, he holds to be a living duty. As to 
| the use of the disputed adjective, az@vzos, he holds that 
| it expresses, not duration, but rather state and quality of 
| being, quoting in support of his view so orthodox a scholar 
as the late Tayler Lewis, who reads the test passage in 
Matt. xxv. thus, ‘‘ These shall go away into the punish- 
ment (the restraint, imprisonment) of the world to come, 
and these into the life of the world to come.” 
devotes about half the volume to appendixes to the letter 
which constitutes the discussion. These contain quota- 
tions from various writers, from Aquinas down to Dr. 
Spring, fervid in point of rhetoric and heat, showing just 
how God will punish his disobedient children. To say the 
least, they are not cheerful reading. 

Selections from American Authors ; a Reading Book for 
School and Home. Edited by Samuel Eliot, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Boston. (Taintor Brothers, New 
York.) Several recent reports of various School Commis- 
sioners have called attention to the lack of unity in the 
ordinary readers, but the credit of having acted upon the 
suggestion is due to the publishers of the present volumes. 
They were fortunate in securing Dr. Eliot’s editorsbip, he 
having been among those who felt the want of such a 
book, and it bas been adopted by the public schools of 
Boston. Dr. Eliot’s selections include a condensation of 
Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiography,” the ‘‘ Fainiliar Letters of 
John and Abigail Adams,” ‘‘ Cooper’s Spy,” and a number 
of Longfellow’s poems. The idea is that such selections 
will tend to create a genuine taste for reading, which is 
not ordinarily engendered by school readers. The volume 
before us seems admirably calculated to be popular with 
pupils, and of direct advantage in an educational point of 
view. 

Manual of International Law. By Edward M. Gallaudet, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) Though entitled a ‘“‘man- 








be loved by him; Helen Grey: What She Sought and | ual,” which seems rather to import an epitome for the prac- 


tical use of persons concerned in the actual application of a 
science, the work appears, from its preface and geveral 
character, to be designed chiefly as a text-book for the 
study of international law in schools and colleges. For 
this it seems well executed. It will, moreover, be a use- 
ful supplement to the elaborate and noted treatises cover 


| ing the same field, as it narrates many events and explains 


Dr. Henry#| 





many matters of recent occurrence, and to which none of 
the larger works, as now published, reach. It contains a 
lucid sketch of the history of international law, and an 
account of its leading principles, quite adequate to the 
needs of the ordinary student, with liberal and useful at- 
tention tonumerous points which arose during the civil 
war. It is without an alphabetic index, a very grave 
deficit in a work of the kind. 

The Magazine of American History. June. (A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.) The number opens with a biographical 
sketch, accompanied by a steel pertrait, of General George 
Clinton, of the Continental army. It is written by W. L. 
Stone, and contains some interesting studies of the cam- 
paigns about the lower Hudson. The second article, now 
published for the first time, is an account of the Battle of 
Monmouth, from a manuscript found last year among the 
papers of Dr. James McHenry, Washington’s private sec- 
retary. All such narratives of eye-witnesses are extremely 
valuable, and their discovery is now comparatively rare. 
The interesting translation of Count Fersen’s letter is con- 
tinued, and the *‘ Notes” contain a variety of curious mat- 
ter, gathered by correspondents from the records of the 
past. Weare always glad to see evidences of prosperity 
in this valuable publication. 

Poesie fiir Haus und Schule is a neat volume of German 
poems selected and arranged by L. R. Klemm. (Put- 
nams.) Ne language presents so well as the German an 
opportunity to prepare a compilation in which the simplest 
poems shall still be of a high order of literary merit, and 
the scholar shall become acquainted with great authors in 
their most playful moods. This volume is a graduated 
series, intended for primary scholars, intermediate, and 
grammar grades and for high-school classes. The great 


| names of Germany are represented here often enough to 





give the yéung reader some apprehension of the movement 
of thought in each. The book has that most necessary 
characteristic in a book for,young readers of a foreign 
tongue, it is very attractive in its appearance and the type 
is all that the eyes most unfamiliar with the German could 
desire. 

Old Creole Days. By George W. Cable. (Scribners.) 
Of this collection of capital stories we recognize several 
as having appeared in the magazines of the day. They 
are not of the common order of magazine fiction, but have 
a flavor of their own which gives them a peculiar and 
As the title implies, they are sketches 
drawn from the curious half-foreign life of our most un- 
American city, New Orleans, and its semi-tropical vicinity. 
We recommend them to all lovers of entertaining short 
tales of a lively and piquant character, and, moreover, 
they preserve the memory of a social condition which, 
already modified by changing circumstances, must sooner 
or later pass altogetber away. 

Rudder Grange, by Frank R. Stockton (Scribners) ap- 
peared asa serial in ‘‘Scribner’s Monthly,” and now is 
issued in a neat volume. [t is certainly one of the bright- 
est books of the year. It has the rare quality of being 
full of delicate humor without any apparent effort. The 
most improbable situations are presented without any 
attempt to meke them appear probable, and for that very 
reason one almost forgets their unreality. Pomona, the 
‘‘character” in the story, has none of the stock failings of 
the servant maid, but has peculiarities sufficient to be 
very entertaining. The book must have a host of readers. 

The second in Prof. Hill’s series of *‘ American Authors ”’ 
(Sheldon & Co.) is devoted to William Cullen Bryant. 
It is not meant t» take the place of a more extended bio- 
graphy for which those who loved the presence and ad- 
mired the genius of the dead poet hope. The editor 
happily says respecting it: ‘‘ If the picture contains more 
of light than of shade, it is because fact has fixed the pro- 
portion and fidelity to truih requires a faithful repro- 
duction.” With each of these little biographies is pub- 
lished a chronology of the life, which enhances them as 
chronicles of literary production. 

Stranger and Guest. By Marvin R, Vincent. (Randolph. 
Under this title are issued, in a convenient pocket volume, 
aseries of discourses addressed to his own congregation by 
the author, but well suited for the larger audience attain- 
able through the press. The separate titles are: ** The 
Law of Sowing and Reaping,” ‘‘ Christ at the Door,” 
‘* What it is to Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ ‘‘ Why 
Should I Join the Church ?”’ and ‘ Discerning the Lord’s 
Body.”’ The same discourses are also issued separately in 
pamphlet form. 

Figure Drawing. By Charles H. Weigall. (Putnams.) 
The London publishers have carried this popular little 
pamphlet through twenty-one editions, and the present 
prettily-bound hand-book is a reprint from the latest, 
edited by Miss Susan U. Carter, Principal of the Cooper 
Union Art School for Women. It gives all the academic 
rules for drawing the human figure after the Greek mod- 
els of proportion, and is a safe guide for beginners, though 
not fully in accord with modern and at present fashion 
able methods. 

Miss Burnett's Earlier Stories. 
ney. (Scribner.) 


special attraction. 


“ Theo;” Miss Crespig 
These convenicnt volumes, in fancy 


paper covers, complete the series, we believe, which, with 
the author’s consent and supervision, are now issued. It 
is to be hoped that they will wholly supersede the spurious 
editions that have caused so much acrimonious corres 
pondence here and abroad. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 

AM. TRACT SOCIETY. 
Vassar, T. C.—Uncle John Vassar............++. $1 00 
W. AYRes, EUREKA, CAL. 
Stinson, J. H.—The Organon of Science.... ... 
0. DiTson & Co. 

Christie, Edwin—Sparkling Jewel Polka........ 35 
Maylath, H.—Fatinitza Galop............ ee 5 
Mendelssohn, F.—Fairies’ March ... ° 
Roeckel, J. L.—River and the Rose..... -. 40 
Sawyer, H. N., and Cooper, G.—Chains of 

Duisies....... . <e OT eT er 
Sullivan, A., and Burnand, F. C.—Let Others 
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current of European thought can scarcely 
afford to do without this periodical. 
| —The ‘Christian Signal,’ which was 
started in London only a year ago, was ex- 
pected to breathe its last with the issue of 
May 29th. Alleged cause, lack of funds. 
‘eThis once pretentious, but of late singu- 
larly weak print,’ says the London corre- 
| spondent of the Liverpool ‘‘ Post,” ‘‘ was 
| started with the object of counteracting the 
| so-called ‘pernicious’ teachings of the ‘Chris- 
tian World.’ It had a fair field and good 
| encouragement when ‘floated,’ but it was 


35| weighed down by 2 conclave of amateur 











WN ck in asasenvnicacscpepehibassessussiaanse, ane 40 | advisers and fussy parsons, who sat in judg- 
HARPER & BROTHERS. ment once a week, and instructed the editor 
Lucas, T. J.—The Zulus........sccccceeeeeseeeeees 10 | how to perform his duties.” 
HENRY HOLT & Co. r ‘ 
Alexander, Mrs.—Maid, — or Widow....... 1 00 = rent areca 
Le Brun, Vigée—Souvenirs............ seeeeeeeee me a 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & TAYLOR. , FA CT AN D RUMOR. 
Gray, Asa—Structural Botany............eeeeees 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & Co. > ~ : 
Savage, M. J.—Life Questions.............--.0+0 100 —From 1864 to 1877 Connecticut averaged 
LORING, SHORT & HARMON. 448 divorces annually. 
— —Guide to Rangeley Lakes............ .... 25 —Mr. Gough has lectured 115 times since 
on ‘. Py ~ rinontcid & 1 | he has been in England. 
mney, L. W.— Entertainments............. =e 
— Guo. M aie —A scout from Sitting Bull’s camp says 
Fliot, Geo.—Theopnrastus Such............e000e 10 | that he has gone farther north. 
Broughton, Rhoda - Joan... ........eeeeeeeeeeeees 20 —On the seal of a Devonshire abbey the 
MACMILLAN & Co. 
Birks, T. R.—Supernatural Revelation......... 175 


Guest, M. J.—Lectures on the History of Eng- 
PROURMG coc cccvcccsccaccccesaccvecasccsesesoess 1 00 
METHODIST CORPORATION, TORONTO. 
Dewart, Rev. E. H.—Development of Doctrine 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Hedges, M. J —No Danger ....... ....cse-eeeeee 1% 

McBriae, H. E.—Tempcrance Dialogues........ 
PHILLIPS & HURST. 

Bowne, B. P.—Studies in Theism................ 175 


Phelps, Prof. W. F.—W hat Is Education ?...... 
FR. PUSTET. 
Bradley. A. J. D.—A Gentle Kemonstrance.... 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 





Codman, John—The Round Trip...... . 150 
Mallock, W. H.—Is Life Worth Living — 
Rydberg, Viktor—Roman Days.......... . 200 


Siegvolk, Paul—A Bundle of Papers............ 1 2 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 

Marshall, Jas.— Lebanon Club Address........- 

Merivule, Chas.—Lectures on Karly Church 


EE cdnctidsonet cates cuseciemnaumesankeusen 150 
EBEN SHUTE. 

Temperance Autograph Album................- 50 

MAGAZINES. — Religious: Congregationalist, 


Evangelical Christendom, Church of Scotland Mis- 
sionary Record, Presbyterian Missionary Record, 
Pacific school Journal. Miscelianeous: Leslie's 
Sunday Magazine. Industrial News, Magazine of 
Art, Littell’s Living Age, Manufacturer and Build- 
er, The sanitarian, The Delineator, Boys’ Own 
Paper, The Contemporary Review, The Nineteenth 
Century. 








DTITERARY NOTES. 

—Burns wrote three versions of his song 
“The Banks o’ Doon” before he finally 
suited himself. 

—There is a large demand in this country 
for Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ‘History of 
our Own Times.” 

—The number of assistants in the library 
of Congress has been increased from eigh- 
teen to twenty-one. 

—Tennyson’s early poem, ‘‘The Lover's 
Tale,” now just published with his sanction, 
was written when he was eighteen. 

—Prof. Seelye, of England, thinks that to 
Scott’s novels are to be traced all the 
present attempts to popularize history. 

—The printing press which Napoleon car- 
ried to Moscow can be bought iu St. Peters- 
burg for about £145. Where is Barnum? 

—Henry Labouchere, the proprietor of 
“Truth,’”? has been indicted by the Grand 
Jury for libel, on the prosecution of M. 
Lambri. 

—The King of Portugal has not published 
his translation of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” 
but only privately printed it, and the copies 
he gives away. 

—The coming summer’s day you cannot 
do better than to join Mr. Stevenson in his 
‘Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes.”’ 


It is one of the thoroughly enjoyable books | 


of the season. 
—Major E. H. Ropes has in press an at- 
tractive little book, of which he is the author, 


—The Yale College Base-Ball Club has 
been making a good record this year. 

—The Albany day beats, ‘* Vibbard”’ and 
“Drew,” land at Cornwall this year. 

—Russia makes Bulgaria a present of a 
smallish navy, suited for use on the Danube. 
| —German scientists have discovered that 


the sting of a bee cures gout. Chacun @ son 


| 
| 
| Virgin is represented with a falcon. 
} 





aa gout, 


—Senator Chandler, of Michigan, is to 
| have his portrait painted for the new State 
| Capitol. 
| —Sir Garnet Wolseley is forty-six years 
/old. Heis not handsome, according to his 
portraits. ; 

—The Emperor and Empress of Germany 
celebrated their golden wedding last 
Wednesday. 

—Another mysterious murder has been 
committed in this city. The victim was a 
wealthy lady. 

—It is in learned Boston that a boot- 
| black’s sign may be seen, reading: ‘‘ Beots 
ebonized here.”’ 

—John Thompson Darby, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Surgery in the University of New 
York, died on June 10th. 

—If you desire to make a friend of her 
for life, pretend to mistake her for her 
daughter.—{Boston Herald. 

—Business is increasing at the Boston 
Custom-House. The receipts for May were 

270,000 greater than a year ago. 

—The London ‘ Times” thinks that ten 
thousand Americans read a popular Eng- 
|lish book where one thousand Englishmen 
read it. 

—General Grant said a good thing when 
he remarked of a certain politician: “I 
|always wonder who wears his shirts the 
| first day.” 
| —wJeff Davis says that he has never yet 

seen a Mississippi woman who was recon- 
structed. Very likely, they were always 
| irreconcilable. 

—Mr. Howard M. Tickner is nominated 
to be Consul at Carrara, Italy. He is the 
son of the founder of the old Boston pub- 
lishing house. 

—Preston Powers has been commissioned 
by the State of Vermont to execute a statue 
of Judge Collamer for the National Capitol 
at Washington. 

—Brighton Beach travelers are taken 
| from New York to the Beach via Hunter’s 
Point and the Long Island Railway at 
hourly intervals. 

—Two excursion parties of negroes had a 
fight last week in Georgia, and several were 





cester County, Md., recently cub down all 
the trees in the orchard of the man who did 
not want to be his father-in-law. 

—Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, 
has been elected a correspondent of the 
French Academy of Sciences to fill a vacancy 
in the Department of Rural Economy. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Goldsmith, who sailed for 
a trip round the world in an eighteen-foot 
boat, have not been heard from since last 
sighted, outward bound from Boston Light. 

—Commodore Parker, Superintendent of 
the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, died last week. He was the au- 
thor of several text-books on naval affairs. 

—Howlish and Hornily are two chiefs of 
the Umatilla tribe. They disagree as to 





their diplomatic relations with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Mr. Schurz should be | 
careful. 

—General Hazen has taken preliminary | 
steps to prosecute General Stanley for libel, 
unless the finding of the court-martial, not 
yet announced, turns out all that he hopes 
it will be. 

—Reports from Georgia, Alabama, North | 
Carolina, South Carolina and Louisiana, in- 
dicate that the cotton crop is in good aver- | 
age condition, and that labor is generally | 
abundant. ‘ 

—Mount Etna has nearly given up its ex- 
plosive habits of the past month. 1t is said | 


that Mount Hood, in Oregon, has been | 
smoking sympathetically since Etna has | 
been at it. 

—The “Hartford Courant’ lately ap- | 
plied the term ‘“‘ ignoramuses” to the city | 
fathers of the State capital, and they took | 
the matter up and attempted to pass resolu- 
tions about it. } 

—It isa little strange that order-loving | 
Southerners seem to place more confidence | 
in protesting that the negroes are safe than 
in making it unsafe for the disorderly | 
element to frighten them. 

—The negroes of Avoyells Parish, Louisi- | 
ana, have held a meeting to discuss the 
question of emigration to Kansas, and} 
unanimously decided against it. Right | 
they are, too, if they are reasonably com- 
fortable and safe. 

—The President of the German Parlia- 
ment thinks that the formation of a great 
liberal party can alone save the Empire. 
He should come to America and study the 
Democrats. They would put him up to an | 
idea or two about liberality. | 


—What was known as the Atlantic Gar- | 
den last summer at Coney Island is now | 
Bauer’s West Brighton Beach Hotel. Mr. 
Bauer has spent $35,000 in enlarging the | 
place, and it now is thoroughly provided 
with all the equipment of a summer cara- | 
vansery. 

—Mr. Edward Ridley, founder of the 
well-known house of E. Ridley & Sons, pro- 
poses sailing for Europe June 25th. Mr. 
Ridley’s devotion to the business which he | 
has so successfully built up entitles him to a 
vacation, and his large cirvle of business 
and personal friends will wish him a pros- 
perous voyage and a safe return. His son 
accompanies him. | 

—West Brighton Beach displays not less 
energy this year than its competitors in the | 
same line. Mr. Culver who was the pioneer 
discoverer of Coney Island as a summer re- 
sort has extended his road (the Prospect | 
Park and Coney Island) along the beach to 
Coney Island Point, where it connects with 
boats from Newark and New York. The 
road, as the many thousands who have) 
travelled over it know, is admirably man- | 
aged by Mr. Schermerhorn, its Superintend- | 


| graduating class on Wednesday. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


The Commencement season in the colleges 
is now fairly under way. 

At Roanoke College, Salem, Va., the 
Baccalaureate sermon was delivered on 
Sunday, June 8th, by the Rev. Dr. T. W. 
Dosh, ex-President, and in the evening the 
Y. M. C. A. of the college was addressed 
by the Rev. J. Peterkin, D.D., of Richmond, 
Va. On the 11th inst., at the meeting of 
the Alumni Association, the Rev. W. E. 
Hubbard, of Virginia, was elected President, 
and the Rev. L. A. Mann, of Maryland, 
orator for next year. The association re- 
solved to raise an endowment fund of 
$25,000. The Rev. Dr. S. A. Repass an- 
nounced that Professor Julius D. Dreher, 
who had accepted the Presidency of the 
college, would be formally inaugurated 
on the 25th of September. The degree of 
| Doctor of Divinity was conferred by the 
| Trustees on the Rev. John F. Campbell, of 
| Virginia. W. W. Ballard, A. M., a gradu- 
| ate of Washington and Jefferson College, 

Pennsylvania, and now Superintendent of 

Schools for Roanoke County, has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer on the Art of Teaching. 
Lectures will be delivered by Wm. H. 
Ruffner, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and others. J. J. Moorman, 
M. D., has been elected Lecturer on Physi- 
ology and Hygiene. F. V. N. Painter, A. M., 
has been appointed Instructor in Modern 
Languages. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis (Md.) 
held its assembly on the 10th, before Post- 
master-General Key, Secy. Thompson, and 
several thousand visitors. Judge N. J. 
Durham, of Kentucky, delivered the an- 


| nual address to the graduates, and Secretary 


Thompson also made an appropriate address 
to them, after which he delivered the diplo- 
mas. 

Columbia College, New York, celebrated 
its 125th anniversary, at the Academy of 


| Music, on the 11th inst., the stage being oc- 


cupied by President Barnard, the trustees, 


| and the faculty of the college, and the build- 
|ing packed with friends of the graduates. 


The trustees were represeated by Hamilton 
Fish, Gouverneur M. Ogden, Stephen P. 
Nash, Dr. Edward L. Beadie, of Poughkeep- 


| sie, and Charles A. Silliman. President Bar- 
|}nard then announced the names of the fol- 


lowing honor men of ’79, in the order given: 
First honor class, E. J. Runk, E. R. A, 
Seligman, and W. Hallock; second honor 
class, T. B. Foster, F. S. Barnum, A. Illch, 


jand J. H. Mulcahey; third honor class, E. 
| A. Northall, E. Joseph, J. A. Lynch, M. A. 
| Kellogg, S. D. Osborne, H. A. Kingsbury, 


and H. O. Lacey. Those in the first honor 


|class have attained a general average of 


over 95 per cent., those in the second 91 to 


| 95 per cent., and in the third class between 


87 and 91 per cent. The fellowship of 3500 


| yearly for three years was awarded to 


William Hallock, of Milton-on-the-Hudson, 
who delivered one of the orations. In 
awarding the first Greek prize of $300 to W. 
W. Scrugham, and the second of $150 to S. 
B. Stuart, President Barnard said that, while 
the college was fully equal to, and perhaps 
a little in advance of, any other in the facil- 
ities which it offered for studying the 
sciences, it gave the trustees no little pleas- 
ure to be able to offer its largest prize for 
excellence in the classics. The English 
essay prizes of $100 and $50 were awarded 
respectively to E. J. Runk and M. A. 


| Kellogg. 


Rutgers’ College chapel was filled by its 
This year 
is the fortieth in the existence of the col- 








entitled, ‘‘ Long Branch—our Summer Capi- | killed on both sides. No whites were con- 
tal,” which will be an accurate and enter- | cerned in the affair. 

taining guide to that famous resort. Major| —The University Club, of this city, 
Ropes is known in literary circles as the | opens its house for the use of members on 
author of ‘Morley’s Letters from New| July 12th. All graduates of five years’ 
York.” standing are eligible. 

—“‘The Century,” to which we called| —The Princess and her suite (which is the 
attention a few weeks since as a new and | proper way to refer to the Governor-Gener- 
promising eclectic, has already achieved a | al of Canada and his famaily, official and 
success as marked as it is well deserved. | otherwise) are in Quebec. 

The editorial perspective is broad and true, —Ex-Governor Seymour remembers 
the selections being most skillfully made, | when, in the early days of Auburn, the 
and the proportion between light and heavy village was invaded by a bear which nearly 
articles admirably preserved. In the num.- | killed an esteemed citizen. 

ber for this week appears Dean Stanley’s|) —A candidate for office says: ‘“ At the 
recent article on ‘‘ The Historical Aspect of | earnest solicitation of those to whom I owe 
the American Churches; one of Labou- | money, | have consented to become a candi- 
chere’s clever personal sketches, ‘‘ General date for county treasurer.’’ 


Garibaldi;’ Tennyson’s new poem; Mr. | —Ex-United State Senators have been 


ent, and the attractions to which it leads | lege, and the class is an unusually small 
are not inferior to those in the other parts | one, comprising only eight young ladies. 
of the island. The great iron pier and the After prayer by the Rev. Dr. George Sam- 
observatory will draw many visitors to|son, former President of the college, Miss 
West Brighton this summer. | Sturges detailed the history of her class. 

—Manhattan Beach celebrated its formal | In the prophecy, Miss Dodge shadowed forth 
opening for the summer season on Saturday | the destiny of her schoolmates. The class 
last. Mr. Austin Corbin, the President of | oration was written and read by Miss Hall, 
the company, gave the affair his personal | and the class poem by Miss Hersey. Miss 
supervision; a great crowd of people were | Judson read the charge to the succeeding 
in attendance, and expressions of surprise | class, and presented to Miss Louise Booss 
and gratification were freely heard at the;the key of the casket containing the ar- 
metamorphosis which the pJace has under- | chives of the senior class, which is not to be 
gone since last year. The accommodations | opened till May 20th, 1880. Dr. Thomas D. 
of the hotel and bathing pavilion and the | Anderson took leave of the graduating 
carrying capacity of the railroad have been | class in a pleasant speech. It had come 
doubled, beautiful lawns have been laid | into the college, he said, when he assumed 


Gla'stone’s latest essay; the opening chap- | using their ‘“ privilege of the floor ” to lobby. 


out, and the best musical talent provided for 
thejentertainment of visitors. The cornetist, 
Levy, who was one of the chief attractions 
last year at Brighton Beach will play this 
year at Manhattan, efficiently supported 
by Gilmore’s Band. New York boats are 


the Presidency, in 1875, and its term filled 
the span of his connection with the institu- 
tion thus far. In the evening, the degrees 
of Artium Baccalaurea and Artium Magis- 
tra were publicly conferred, the honor of 
graduating at the head of the class beng 


ters of George Eliot’s new book; and a | They are now required to sign a total-ab- 
number of lesser papers timely and interest- | stinence pledge in that respect. 
ing. One who wants to keep up with the} —A rejected and dejected youth in Wor- 





to be run from the pier adjoining South | shared by Miss L. E. Anderson and Miss 
Ferry and directly connecting with the | R. E. Hersey. 
new station of the Elevated Railroad. The Normal College, New York, made 
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known the results of its examinations on the | 
same day. Of 815 applicants, 791 were ad- | 
mitted, leaving only seventy-four (or nine 
per cent.) rejected. From School No. 47, 
Fifteenth Ward, Mrs. Sarah E. Cowles, | 
principal, there were sixty-four candidates, | 
all of whom were admitted; also sixty-one, 
the whole number, from School No. 59, | 
Nineteenth Ward, Ellen R. Drew, princ ipal. 
Of all the candidates, seven averaged 
ninety-seven and one-half per cent; fifty- 
two, ninety-five per cent; 355, ninety per | 
cent; and 408 between eighty and ninety. 
Illinois College celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary at its commencement exercises | 
June 4th and 5th. Dr. Edward Beecher, for 
fourteen years its President, was present, 
with four others of the seven most promin- | 
ent as the founders of the institution. A bac- | 
calaureate sermon was preached on Sunday | 
by ex-President Sturtevant, on ‘‘The Har- 
mony of Economic and Moral Law.”’ He 
also delivered an historical discourse before | 
an alumni of citizens on Wednesday. Rev. 
T. K. Beecher followed in an address 
comparing the large and small colleges 
in their power to build men. These ad- 
dresses were in the open air, on the college 
grounds, under grand old trees, and were 
listened to by thousands. The thirteen 
young men of the graduating class occupied 
the same grounds the day following, a por- 
tion speaking only. 
This college has had but two presidents 


in the half-century. To name the men 
present on tiis occasion who aided in 
planting, and who have lived, growing 


up with the institution, to commemo- 
rate its jubilee, is to indicate the happy 
reflex influence of such an undertaking: Ed- 
ward Beecher, Truman M. Post, Mason 
Grosvenor, I. B. Turner, Albert Hale, J. M. 
Sturtevant. To Dr. Sturtevant, his first 
day in Jacksonville was a Sabbath. He 
went from the log cabin of a home mission- 
ary, in a little settlement of log cabins, to 
preach in a log school-house of the primitive | 
sort. He “invested” all he had of charac- | 
ter and hope in the work before him, and 
now, after threescore and ten years, “ like 
Agamemnon, king of men,” he believes the 
investment was a good one. While the 
whole number of the graduates of Illinois 
College has not largely exceeded four hun- 
dred, there have been, from the first till now, 
about two thousand young men to a greater 
or less extent under its instruction. This is 
the oldest college of the Congregationalists 
in Illinois. In no sense strictly denomina- 
tional, it yet, from the first, has been charac- 
terized by the early New England love of 
liberty in thought and action. The activity 
of Richard Yates as war Governor of Illi- 
nois was an inspiration of the college, of 
which he was the first graduate. It has_ 
furnished a goodly number of young men 
for the ministry, as was the intention of its 
pious founders that it should. The college | 
conferred the honorary degree of D.D. on 
Rev. T. K. Beecher, a graduate of thirty- | 
six years ago, and on J. M. Sturtevant, Jr., 
an alumnus of twenty-five years. Dr. New- 
ton Bateman, a graduate of this college, 
and now President of Knox College, pre- 
sided at meetings of the alumni with grace, 
dignity, and joyousness of satisfaction, as 
though there were and could be no rivalry 
of conflicting interests in these institutions. 

The Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., 
which celebrated its semi-centennial last 
week, takes its name from Mrs. Sarah 
Abbot, the widow of the Rev. Nehemiah 
Abbot, who, by a first gift of $1,000, became 
the school’s principal founder. Her subse- 
quent gifts raised the total of her benefac- 
tions to $10,000. Her portrait is one | 
of the present adornments of the Acad- | 
emy building. Among the early princi- | 
pals were Dr. Samuel G. Brown, now 
President of Hamilton College; the Rev. 
Asa Farwell, now connected with Doane | 
College, Nebraska; and the Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Bittenger, of Pennsylvania. The modern 
period of the school, and that of its greatest 
success, began, in 1859, with the service of 
the present principals, the Misses Philena 
and Phoebe M’Keen, daughters of the Rev. 
Dr. Silas M’Keen, of Bradford, Vermont. 
Under their direction, the school has been 
broadened and strengthened at every point, | 
its methods and standards raised and im- 
proved, and its character greatly elevated. 
The one acre of ground which was its | 
original location has grown into a pretty 
domain of twenty acres or more; its first 
building into four; its property into a total | 
of something like $50,000; its apparatus and | 


| 


appliances for study into a generous equip- | 
ment, and its alumnz into a large and 
honored roll of some 3,000 pupils. 





| Another poem and addresses by ex-princi- 
| pals filled out the morning. 


| spiritedly-sustained meeting of graduates 


| ing of a semi-centennial tree on the ground 
| at the southwest of the hall. 


Children’s Summer Reading, 


|Susan Coolidge and Frank R. 


| ese artists furnish the pictures. 


‘bound in best Levant Morocco, 


for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
| ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
| Young People and Children. Catal’g’e 


/NATURE A Weekly Iilustrated Journal! of 
t Science, has recently been much tn- 


The exercises of the two commemoration 
| days were divided as follows: On Wednes- 
day there was an opening at the Old South 
Church, with an address of welcome by 
Prof. Smyth, of the Theological Seminary, 
accompanied by a song of welcome written 
by a daughter of President Chadbourne, 
and followed by a chapter of Academy 
Annals, prepared by the Misses M’Keen. 


The afternoon 
was occupied by a very fully-attended and 


of the school, followed by the formal meeting 
of the Alumnz Association, and the plant- 


In the even- 
ng there was a reception of invited guests. 

For the exercises of Thursday two large 
tents were raised in the rear of the Acad- 
emy. In one of these, after a brief intro- 
ductory address by President Clark Seelye, 
of Smith College, an oration on the Educa- 
tion of Women was given by the Rev. Dr. R. 
S. Storrs, of Brooklyn; after which came a 
poem by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, read | 
by Prof. Churchill, and the presentation of | 
diplomas toa graduating class of thirteen. 
Dinner followed in the other tent, and, 
after thedinner, speeches by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Professor Park, the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, the Rev. Dr. Peabody, President 
Chadbourne, and others. 

One of the pleasantest features of the 
two days was the announcement of several 
valuable benefactions. Mr. H. W. French, 
Mr. Edward Taylor, and Mr. and Mrs. W. 
F. Draper, have each given $1,000 for the 
foundation of a scholarship—three in all; 
and the Class of 1877 adds another. These 
are forthe benefit of indigent students. The 
alumne, as a body, have made a good be- 
ginning in an adiition in their name to the 
general endowment. 
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The editors of St. NicHOLAS have pre- 
ared a large number of interesting articles 
or the summer holidays, just the reading 
for sea-side and country. Bright pictures, 
poems and stories hy the best writers, and 
yractical articles telling the boys and girls 
10w to play their games better, how to 
make stronger boats and hammocks, etc., 
etc. Among the contributors to the July 
number are Moacure D. Conway, Rossiter 
Johnson, Lucy Larcom, Prof. W. E. Griffis, 
Sarah Winter Kellogg, W. K. Bassford, 
Stockton, 
while W. J. Hennessy, Addie Ledyard, 
Walter Shirlaw and several native Japan- 


Subscribe for the Summer, 4 Months for $1, 


Price 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 
all book and news dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


IN 


BAGSTER’S BIBLES 


For sale by 





The large edition of Bagster’s Bible, 


Flexible Covers, Kid-Lined 


and Silk Sewed, 


S8.00. 


for 


A similar reduction on all their 
other editions of the Bible, 


as on a general assortment of their 


as well 


miscellaneous publications. 


SEND FOR LIST. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 BLEECKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





sent free to any address on application. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New York. 





creased in size, and will be found of increasing 
value “ue all interested in Science. $7 per an aan. 
Sena 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Oo., 32 
Bond rt: New York. 


| a three- quarter v iew. 





The July Seribner 
An Unusual Feature of Wood Engraving. 


This number, ready June 20th, contajns an 

article on 
Summer Entomology 
Illustrated with reprints of some of the cele- 
brated pictures of moths and butterflies 
made by Mr. Henry Marsh for Harris’s 
‘“* Insects Injurious to Vegetation,”’ and ap- 
proved by the late Prof. Agassiz. Inanother | 
illustrated article, entitled 
The American on the Stage, 

Mr. J. B. Mathews describes, with the aid of 
character-sketches by nine artists, the imper- 
sonations of American types by Wignell, 
Hill, —- Chanfrau, Owens, Jefferson, 
and others 
Madame Bonaparte’s Letters from 

Europe. 

The entertaining extracts from the corres- 
pondence of this wonderful woman are con- 
tinued, illustrated by the republication of 
the engraving of the celebrated painting, by 
Gilbert Stuart, of Madame Bonaparte, con- 
taining three portraits, —a full, a half, and 
The third paper of 
the Brazil series, 

An Indian Village on the Amazons, 
Is supplemented by Mr. CHAMPNEY’S draw- 
ings of the home-life, religious ceremonies, 
etc., of a rarely-visited people. 

Trinity Parish Illustrated. 

An entertaining description of ‘‘ Old Trin- 
ity ’’ (New York) and its many charities, 
with twenty-two pictures by Vanderhoof, 
Blum, Murhman, Paris, Sayre, and others. 

A Story by Mary Hallock Foote, 
Entitled ‘‘ Friend Barton’s ‘ Concern,’ ” 
sesses the same attractiveness which distin- 


guishes her drawings, two of which accom- | 


pany it. 
The Flooding of the Sahara 


Is treated in its progress and probable con- | 


sequences, and there are 
De slusions of Clairvoyance,” ‘‘The Metric 
System,” and “ American Museums of Art.” 
The second paper on Edison’s Inventions de- 
scribes ‘* The Carbon Button and its Off- 
spring,’’ including some applications here 
first announced. 


papers on ‘* The 


In ‘‘Topics of the Time,” Dr. Holland dis- | 


cusses 

** Engraving on Wood,” 
“*Mr. Kiddle’s Book,” and ‘‘ College Instruc- 
tion”; and ‘The World’s Work” 
the latest scientific items. 
The Midsummer Holiday Number, 
Will contain, among many notable features, 


the opening of a serial story by Henry 
James, Jr. 


Price $4.00a year ; 55)centsanumber. Fur | 
| 


sale by all book and news dealers. 
SCRIBNER & CO., NEw YORK. 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS |! 


7" GOSPEL OF JOY! 


Just out. 


35 cts. 
Great favorite. 
GOOD NEWS! 35 cts. 


z | 
' 
4 Well known; always good. 
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For a 


| SHINING RIVER! 35 cts. 
Very beautiful songs. 
| eee 
|GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! ¢2.50. 
Best Song collection. 
LUSTER OF GEMSI 2.50. 
Capital Piano Pieces. 


C 
*|GEMS OF THE DANCE! ¢2.50. 


Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 


For Sea Shore 
or Mountains. 
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Lives of Beethoven ($2.00), Mozart 
ms ($175), Schumann ($1.75), and others; 
= most interesting ; also, etter” 8 History of 
2. | Music, 2 vols., each, $1.5 
=a & Musical Record $2.00). Good reading ; 
#» =| once a week, all the news, and fine selec- 
& ¢/| tion of music. 
£o 
z Descriptive Catalogue (10 cts.) of almost | 


all Music Books that are published. Very 
v amnnane for reference. 1,800 books. 


poe bonis mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & & CO., 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 


“Teachers Bible.” 

Teacher's Bible. 

The S. 8. Times, May 3, 1879, said: 

“The American Tract Society, again, 
fostered and 
with a better supply of added helps than | 
were published by the Bagsters. These 
Bibles, in a variety of styles, are imported | 
in sheets and finished up and ELEGANT- 
LY BOUND in this country.” 


Prices, $3.50 to 815. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 





Boston. 





MPVHE ** Crown Editions,” $1.00 per volume. | 


MACAUCLAY’S ENGLAND. 
iit. HUME’S ENGLAND. 6 vols. 
IBBON’S RoME. 6 vols. Cloth, extra 

CLAXTON, REMBSEN & 'HAPFHLFINGER, Phila, 


Cloth, extra 
Cloth, senna wilt. 


5 vols. 


pos- | 


gives | 


met a demand for Bibles | 


| The Choice and Master Spirits of this Age. 
Now ready, No.8 of 


THE CENTURY 


A Weekly Journal of the Best Literature, 


containing 


| LATEST ESSAYS. FICTION, REVIEWS. SKETCHES, 
CRITICISMS, POETRY AND BIOGRAPHICAL, , 
SCIENTIFIC, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 


INFORMATION, 
Selected from Over 300 Foreign Magazines 


and Periodicals. 
| The Century 
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EXPERIMENTS IN CHILD-TRAINING. 
By UNcLE WILLIAM. 


“= W E oldest children of the family have been in 

an unfortunate position. All the experi- 
ments were tried on us. The younger children reaped 
the benefit of any possible mistakes, because they 
were not repeated on them.” So said one of my 
neighbors, the other day, to me. *‘ Father and mother 
were capital workmen, as we are willing to acknowl- 
edge, aud as you can see,” he added, with mock grav- 
ity and complacency. ‘“ You have only to look on 
these finished and beautiful pieces of work which 
you behold in my sister and myself to understand 
their skill. But, ah, you do not know what we suf- 
fered in the process. It has often reminded me of 
that celebrated oculist who, op being complimented 
on avery delicate operation which he had skillfully 
performed, replied: ‘ Yes, it was aonue nicely, and, as 
you see, easily; but Ido not show the hatful of eyes 
that I spoiled while learning how to do it.’ ” 

The young joker did not mean all that his words 
implied, but he felt, and IL knew, that there was a sub- 
stratum of truth in what he said. Young parents 
are, by the nature of the case, entirely unskilled—at 
least, entirely inexperienced in the matter of child- 
training, aud, of course, to a certain degree, the work 
must be somewhat experimental. They have qual- 
ties, it may be, as young parents, which specially fit 
them for the task which is given them to do, but 
they enter upon it as untried workmen. What a mar- 
vel, then, it is that they often do the work so well! 

My young nephew and his sister, the oldest of their 
family, are indeed sweet and beautiful specimens of 
work, and there was as much truth in his jestingly- 
made reference to themselves as in the remark which 
he made about the experiments made upon them. 

It reminded me of an incident of a few evenings 
since. I stood by the side of one of the most eminent 
sculptors of our couniry, aud he was showing me the 
first work which had come from his haud. It was an 
exquisite figure of a baby boy. He said that it had 
faults, but 1 could see none. The face was angelically 
human, the dimpled shoulders, the suftly-rounded 
muscles of mfancy were there, and I could almost see 
the warm biood tinting the white marble, all instinct 
with life. It was adream of beauty, and I marveled 
as he told me that it was his first work. He showed 
me oth: r forms that will live forever in my memory, 
but none that will abide more sweetly there than 
tnat first production of his genius, So IL think these 
elder children of ny brother and sister stand among 
the group which, with an uncle’s partiality, 1 admire 
ana love so well. 

The work was experimental with the sculptor, but 
what labor of thought, and care and enthusiasm, what 
trembling excitement, that forgot time and did not 
think it labor, while he sought to give form to the 
ideal that was in vision before him. So I think that 
it was with those young parents as they wrought 
upen the exquisite and immortal material which God 
had put in their hands to form into grace aud beauty. 
Yes, it was experimental; but what prayerful and 
even tearful work it was, what a world of thought 
and care, what earnestness and absorbing devotion 
was given toit! Ab, there was the genius of parental 
love, all vitulized and made divinely skillful to pro- 
duce a result which should be a joy to them forever! 

They had, I think, an ideal child before them, born 
of their study of God’s word, perhaps dimly seen in 
the form and features of the cbild Jesus, and, per- 
haps, all unconsciously to themselves, they were 
seeking to embody it ir the child which lay nestling 
in their arms. At all events, I am sure that their 
child-training had adesign init. It wasnota random 
and a thoughtless work. It might seem,and one 
might speak of it,as an experiment, but it was a 
steady and careful reaching efter a fondly cherished 
form. 

Some parents who read this will understand what I 
mean, and will perhaps see an intense meaning in the 
life of their first-born, and a meaning in the work 
which they did in those inexperienced days. Some, 
possibly, will not understand it. They have never 
had any real design in their child-training, have had 
no ideal from which they have senght to make real. 
But they have never known what God has given them 
to do. 








THE HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 
By J. M. 
( VILMORE’S Garden, now known as Madison 

J Square Garden, iu this city, was given into the 
hands of florists aud fruit-growers three days— 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday—of Jast week. They 
had the co-operation of Dodworth’s Band in the 
aftecnoon and evening, and for once the garden con- 
cert was really given in a garden. The absence of 
visitors in the morning gave a general appearance 
of emptiness, but this was compensated for by the 
quiet and ease with which the really interested ones 
could examine the articles. 

The mauy varieties and great size of the straw- 
berries must have been a revelation to the city people 
whose only strawberry bed is at the corner grocer’s. 
E. P. Roe and Peter Hetiderson seemed to have car- 
ried off the palm between them, although the bewil- 





dering number of first premiums made it difficult to 
tell who was the best. If this style of giving so many 
awards continues, we shall have to make “first” an 7 
adjective of comparison, and ask who was /firster and 
who firstest; all appear to be first. A gentleman who 
kindly volunteered to give me the benefit of some of 
his knowledge and familiarity with the exhibition 
suggested a characteristic difference between Mr. 
Roe’s and Mr. Henderzon’s exhibits. The latter was the 
result of extraordinary cultivation for the bigness of 
the berry, while the former was what any ordinarily 
careful culture would produce. As a curiosity, Mr 
Henderson’s weresuperior, but Mr. Roe’s were a better 
sample of the average product of the plants which he 
sells. On ourown table we are daily proving that, 
under the adverse circumstances of poor soil and 
drought and very little culture, Mr. Roe’s plants, 
when transferred to other hands, do not lose their 
excellent qualities 

A few peaches, large, but not lusciously red with 
the healthy hue of the out-door peach, and some rich 
clusters of hot-house grapes, with the strawberries, 
completed the exhibition of fruit. Ove enterprising 
gardener had a collection of early vegetables, but 
they were quite overshadowed by the fruit and 
flowers. 

Roses, unfortunately, keep their freshness so shorta 
time, that the fine collection had quite lost its glory 
on the second day, though one could imagine what it 
must have been. Nearly all seemed to be of the rich, 
dark-red varieties; there were few of the more deli- 
cate shades. The orchids made a fine display. Noth- 
ing could exceed the loveliness of some, and the 
oddity of others approached the comic. Among the 
rare and new plants shown by Mr. J. 8S. Busb; a 
pitcher-plant was conspicuous for the pumber and 
size of its pitchers. The leaf plants, varying from the 
shaded or spotted greens to the reds, werea flower-bed 
in themselves. These foliage plants were exhibited 
by James Riddle, in a living-plant design, in which the 
words ‘** Horticultural Society,’’ in large letters, were 
displayed on a green background. Several other 
curious arrangements of variegated plants showed 
the possibilities of this fashion of ribbon gardening. 

There were at least two large collections of native 
plants, showing the great variety of our natural flora, 
which, however, our kind cicerone told me was in- 
ferior to that of Massachusetts. 

To the professional eye, the new Mexican lily was a 
great attraction, but, to mine, some that might be 
bought for less than the £4 asked for that are quite 
as beautiful. 

Whatever may be the opinion of Japanese art, 
Japauese nature is beyuud question exquisitely bean- 
tiful, if the collection of the maples exhibited by 
Parsons & Co.be afairsample. The delicacy and grace 
of the foliage made them fit companions for the ferns 
which, in an almost countless variety, stood smear 
them. Of course there were cut flowers—gerauiums, 
clematis, and many specimens of hardy perennial 
plants. But how could [ linger with pleasure before 
them, stiffly set one by one in tall blue glasses, when 
such charming groups of plants enticed me? Andif 
single flowers can be unattractive, how much worse 
the strange contortious called funeral designs? What 
wonder the notice “no flowers” so often appears in 
funeral notices if such abominations are likely to be 
among the inflictions! 


GARDEN TOPICS. 

How TO TRAIN A GRAPEVINE.—One of the old ques- 
tions that is ever new, is how to train a grapevine. 
The books will tell you all about it. Oh, yes, nothing 
easier. There is your renewal system, and your alter- 
nate system, and your Thomeny system, and dear 
knows how many other systems, that look so simple 
and beautiful in the cuts; but when the ordinary 
man gets in front of a rampant vine that has had its 
own way in the past, he fails to see how any system 
will fit in. The fact is, to carry out any systematic 
training one must begin with a young vine and carry 
it through for several years. With an old vine little 
more can be done thau to prune out the old wood and 
get the young wood evenly distributed over the 
trellis. Our strong native vines refuse to be cramped 
by any of the close-pruning methods, and go off ina 
rush of water-shoots when so hemmed in. The Dela- 
ware is one of the best to try experiments on, as it 
yields kindly to any treatment. Our vineyardists 
have been in the habit of pruning back pretty closely, 
leaving only three or four eyes to a shoot, but of late 
years they are leaving on more wood. Last fall a 
fruit-grower from the Hudson River told us of a sys- 
tem in use in Ulster County which took its name 
from the man who first introduced, a Mr. Kniffen. 
Only two wires are used on the trellis and these are 
four and six feet from the ground. The vine is first 
carried to the top wire; then four side-shoots are 
grown and trained to the wires for permanent arms. 
These are kept about two feet in length, and from 
them are grown the bearing shoots each year, four or 
five to each arm. These shoots are allowed to grow 
their full length and hang down towards the ground. 
Fach fall they are pruned back to a single bud and a 
new set grown the next year. This system has the 
merit of simplicity and can be readily tested in the 
vineyard or with a few garden vines. 








STRAWBERRY PROTECTION.—Now that the straw- 


berries are reddening, and hanging their heads in 
conseious beauty, there is need to see that they are 
protected from the mud-throwing pranks of the sud- 
den showers. A mulch of clean straw isa good thing, 
and next to this, or better, 1s fresh-cut grass. Besides 
protecting the fruit, the ground is kept moist, which 
is of high importance in getting full-sized berries. 
Last year a Geneva potter manufactured some tile 
protectors which, in an improved form, are this year 
introduced to the public. They are about a foot 
square, sloping inward to a fout-ipch hole in the cen- 
ter, which receives the plant, and are set side by side 
on the ground. The fruit is thus kept out of the dirt, 
the rains are thrown directly into the heart of each 
plant, the surface of the ground is covered, retaining 
moisture and excluding weeds. Strawberry growers 
who have tried them are much pleased. A. Delaney 
is the inventor, and Dixon & Delaney, Geneva, N. Y., 
manufacture them. 


DrouGHT AND De.tuGe.—After the drought—the 
deluge. Our American weather is sharp and positive 
—either one thing or the other. Burning hot or 
freezing cold; weeks of drought or drenching rain 
to-day we are hurled into the nineties; to-morrow 
pitched back into the forties. No wonder we cough 
and sneeze, have all the throat-ails known to Chris- 
tendom, and die before our day is half over. The 
rains have come at last, but such rains! They are 
simply upsettals of the heavenly water-buckets, as 
though their mission was only to rinse off Mother 
Earth. Heaven knows she needs it, after weeks of 
dust-blowing; but O, for the long days of mist-rain 
and quiet, cloud-hung skies that we are told of in the 
British Isles! Never till these come to us shall we 
have the rich emerald turf that has long been the de- 
light of our poets and the despair of our landscape 
gardeners. 





THE CURCULIO.—Have you driven that tenpenny 
nsilinto your favorite plum-tree, whose fruit you lost 
last year because of the crescent stamp of the cur- 
culio— or sawed off that small iimb that grew 
couveniently for making a stub? Then, every 
morning before sunrise, or, anyway, before break- 
fast, you are to take a mallet und a sheet—a bed- 
sheet will be bandy to take, provided the house- 
keeper does not object—and, laying the latter under 
the tree, pound lustily on the stub or nail. Down 
will drop some or more of the little turks, whom 
you wil! gather up in the sheet and drop into the 
kitchen stove as you go back. Keep this up steadily 
during the summer and you may bope to gatber some 
ripe, unmarked fruit. But perhaps you will prefer to 
lie abed and buy your plums at the grocer’s next fall. 





A STRAWBERRY CrRop.—E. B. Underhill, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., planted two kinds of strawberries in 
rows three and a half feet apart on nine rodsof ground. 
Picked off blossoms, kept out weeds and let them run. 
Late in December, when the ground was frozen hard, 
he put ona heavy coat of horse manure, which re- 
mained thcre the following season. Cultivated in 
spring with prong-boe, and just before blossoming 
sowed superphosphate and plaster at the rate of half 
aton peracre. The season was fine, prices high, and 
berries mammoth. From the patch he picked and 
sold within a few cents of $100 worth of berries, or at 
the rate of $1,600 per acre. On the same grourd he 
raised a crop of celery which would net by the acre 
$1,000 more. 





ABERDEEN POLLED CATTLE. 
[EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. ] 

i ee E candle that lighted me to bed last Thursday 

evening was held by a tall silver candlestick, on 
the base of which was the inscription: **To Wm. 
M’Combie, Tailyfour, for the best Polled Scot, from 
the Butchers, Birmingham,” etc. The next morning 
I was shown a magnificent collection of silver and 
gold plate and medals, possessing a net value of over 
£2,000 sterling, that had beeu awarded Mr. M’C. for 
the polled “ Angus and Aberdeen” cattle at county, 
pativnal and international exhibitions, many of them 
being sweepstake prizes over all ages, breeds and 
countries. In the drawing-room was preserved the 
teacup from which Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and Empress of India, drank on the oc- 
casion of a visit to Tillyfour—the home of a tenant 
farmer—for the purpose of seeing the noble animals 
that had borne off the laurels from so many fields. 
On the walls hang portraits of the Queen and Priuce 
Consort, presented by Her Majesty in commemora- 
tion of the yisit. 

I had gone to Aberdeen to attend the annual sale of 
Aberdeenshire ‘polled and shorthorn cattle,” and, 
meeting Mr. M’Combie, the man who is knuwn in the 
great metropolitan markets as the “ grazier king,’’ 
had accepted his generously proffered hospitality, aud 
now feel well paid for my trip among the snowdrifts 
and into the cold of the north of Scotland. Though 
the prizes—probably the largest collection in the 
world won by one map—were an interesting sight, 
forming, as they do, the record of a useful and suc- 
cessful life, yet they were as nothing compared with 
the splendid animals of this noted breed that stood in 
the stables and yards—not in show condition, but in 
everyday working trim. The ordinary polled cow 
now and then seen in America, with ber ugly head, 
gives one no conception of the appearance of these 
really handsome cattle. So well shuped are their 
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heads and sbainbles, that the absence of horns is a de- 
cided improvement rather than a blemish. With 
grand frames, yet firm bound, ‘‘solid,” black and fine 
silky hair and well-rounded contours, they are a 
pleasing sight to look upon, and would have made a 
practical farmer of Daniel Webster; while the solidity 
of the cheese, the desirable marbled quality of the 
beef, the small proportion of offal and fineness of 
bone gain for them the first place in the great mar- 
kets; and, in addition, their hardiness and superiority 
as breeders and feeders render them a choice class of 
animals for the grazier. Mr. M’C. alone fats 300 of 
them every year. Here was the group of five that 
had won the one-hundred-pound prize at Paris, 1878, 
as the best fatting animals in the foreign section 
and an equal prize as the best breeding animals for 
beef purposes. Here were animals of all ages and 
conditions, from old cows that had won many laurels 
to dainty, curly-haired calves; from priceless breeding 
stock to store cattle—so that I was able to get the 
best possible idea of the breed. I also saw several 
other herds in the vicinity, as well as selections from 
a score of herds at the previous day’s sale. I shall see 
more of them in England, on farms and in the mar- 
kets, and at the International Cattle Show at London, 
in June. 

Thus far everything I have seen and heard only 
corroborates the opinion I had previously formed 
concerning the polled cattle, which is, in short, that 
they are the best breed in the world to engraft on to 
the cattle of the Western grazing farms, both on 
account of their value as beef producers and in view 
of the condition of transportation, for which their 
hornless characteristic peculiarly fits them. 

Mr. Grant, the late great Kansas farmer, imported a 
lotof bulls of the “Angus and Aberdeen” breed several 
years ago, and |!am informed by Mr. Macdonald, of 
the “ Scotsinan ’'—be who wrote the well-known let- 
ters on the condition of meat production in America 
—that he saw them and their progeny, all horniless, 
when on bis Western trip, and considers the verfture 
agraod success. A few specimens were imported a 
few years ago by the Agricultural School at Guelpb, 
Canada; but there is no breeding herd of these cattle 
in the United States. There are a few Galloways in 
Michigan. , 


EDINBURGH, Scotland, } 
March 13, 1879. ) 


c. H. L. 








Our Poung Folks. 
THE PRAYER OF THE CHILDREN. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.] 
By R. 8S. SToRRs. 
\ ANY years ago there lived in the city of Moscow 
4 a merchant by the name of Wolskoi. He wasa 
dealer in pearls and precious stones, was an honest 
and God-fearing man, and successful in his business. 
He lived with his family in comfortable circumstances, 
and had always an open hand toward the poor. 

Maria, his wife, was a woman of gentle and timid 
disposition. They had three children. Ivan, the eld- 
est, was a brave and manly boy. Maschinka, a bright 
girl of eight years old, bore a strong resemblance to 
her mother, and her influence bad much to do with 
making her little brother, Fedor, the youngest of the 
three, the darling of all hearts. One might well call 
this a fortunate family. The mother often said that 
the only shadow over their happiness came from the 
necessity of a separation once in the year, when, in 
the autumn, Wolskoi was obliged to travel to pur- 
cbase his wares. In Russia, at that time, a journey 
was quite a different affair from what it is to-day 
with us, when one can take a seat in a rail-car, and 
go over half the world without trouble or danger. 
For then there were thick forests all about Moscow, 
and the roads leading through them were so narrow 
and steep and stony that one could only go on horse- 
back. In winter there were wolves iu the forests, but 
they were not so much to be dreaded as the robbers, 
who made traveling especially dangerous to mer- 
chants. So only strong and courageous people ven- 
tured to travel, and they armed themselves with 
swords and pistols. 

Wolskoi was brave and energetic; yet, in order to 
satisfy his wife, he had sometimes traveled with a 
company who took along a band of soldiers. But 
such a train would be more easily discovered by the 
robbers; they had already had one contest with them, 
from which Wolskoi barely escaped with his hfe. 
Since then he bad chosen to make his journeys alone, 
and had each time returned home unharmed. 

The season had now come when he must make an- 
other journey. Maria busied herself in preparation 
for his going without saying much of her anxiety. 
But she could not bear to hear the word *‘ robber.”’ 
The children, on the contrary, talked much of them. 
Ivan, who had read many stories, related to the 
younger children all kinds of frightful adventures 
with wolves and robbers, and he made many wise 
plans to protect his father—as, for example, that he 
should carry a sack filled with sand, and shake some 
into the eyes of the robbers when they attempted to 
seize him, and then ride away before they were able 
to see. 

“But what if they should shoot from behind?” 
asked Maschinka. 

Ivan had no answer ready. 





**Do the bad robbers grow in the woods, like the 
wolves and the bears ?” asked the little Fedor. 

“Oh, no!” replied Ivan; ‘‘they have very often 
been once good men, who have become lawless, and 
will now call no man master or lord. Sometimes, 
too, they are very poor people who have no bread; 
perhaps, at first, they have only begged, but, grow- 
ing bolder, have seized by force what they wanted.” 

Fedor thought much about all these things. 

On the day of the proposed journey, a train started 
early from the house of Wolsko1. Peter, the old ser- 
vant, led his master’s horse; Nicholas, a younger 
armed servant, rode slowly upon his own horse; 
while the merchant, with his family, walked behind, 
up a little hili near the city. One side of this bill was 
covered witb thick forests, which extended far into 
the country. At the entrance of the forest stood a 
wayside cross, and near it was a stone where pilgrims 
knelt for their devotions. 

The family sat down upon this stone, looking upon 
the beautiful city whose towers shone in the morn- 
ing sun. 

“Here [I have stopped many times in returning 
from travel,” said Wolskoi, and rejoiced in the sight 
of my dear city, and have sought out our roof among 
all the others. In about two months, if God will, I 
shall be here again.” 

“God grant it!’’ said the mother, who could scarcely 
control her feelings. 

“God will grant it!”’ said the father, confidently. 

Then came Peter and Nicholas, with the horses. 
Wolskoi kissed his wife und children, promising to 
bring them something handsome on his return. Once 
more be committed them to the protection of the 
Heavenly Father, and then rode off into the torest, 
while the children waved their handkerchiefs so long 
as he was in sight. When the two riders were hidden 
by the trees, mother and children fell on their knees 
and prayed God to bring him safely back again. Old 
Peter knelt behind them. Then they all arose and 
went slowly home. 

One day, not long after this, as the mother was 
going to visit a sick friead, she gave her children 
leave to go into the garden with Peter. 

Maschinka whispered something to Fedor, as they 
put on their hats. ‘‘ Will you go with us, Ivan?” 
asked she. 

“Thardly know,” replied Ivan. ‘ Perhaps I shall 
play§with the boys, instead of going with you into 
the garden.”’ 

“We are not going to the garden,” said Maschinka; 
“we are going upon the hill, to pray at the crucifix 
for our fathor’s safe return.” 

“That 13 not necessary,” said Ivan; ‘‘ you can pray 
every where.” 

“That I know well,’ said Maschinka; “ but I like 
better to go upon the beautiful hill, where the sky is 
so high and so blue above us, and where we last saw 
our dear father, where the mother prayed with us.” 

“And then,” continued Ivan, “I don’t believe 
prayer makes any difference. God governs the world 
by wise laws, and will not change them to please a 
child. All the stars over us are worlds—millions and 
millions of them—and he has enough to do, managing 
all these, without {stopping to listen to the words of 
every little child. He will do what is right, without 
our asking.”’ 

Then some of his comrades came and called him 
away, and he left the children to go where they 
would. 

So Maschinka walked a little sadly up the hill with 
Peter and her little brother. She had not quite 
understood all her brother said, but he had taken 
away her pleasure in praying. But as they went 
along she thought of what her mother had told her of 
the dear Saviour’s calling the children to bim and 
blessing them, and that he himself had been a little 
child, and so would understand children, until her 
heart was light again, and she could go on joyfully. 
When she looked up into the mild face on the crucifix 
she was filled with confidence, and poured out her 
whole soul in her prayer—and she taught her little 
brother to pray also. And when she went home her 
eye was clear and glad, as from sume hidden bhappi- 
ness; and, before she went to bed, she threw her arms 
round Ivan’s neck, whispering in his ear, ‘1 am sure 
that God hears me.” 

And now the time came when they might expect 
the father’s return. Letters were then slow and un- 
certain; so the day of his coming could not be fixed, 
but they made all preparations at home for his ar- 
rival. As day after day passed and still he did not 
appear, the mother could not hide her anxiety, and 
the children no longer dared ask with each new morn- 
ing *‘ if she did not think he would come to-day !”’ 


It was towards nightfall of a dull and foggy day, 
that u man might have been seen stealthily creeping 
through the forest behind the hill. He had a brown 
and savage face, and in the girdle under his cloak 
were daggers and pistols. He made his way through 
the thickest bushes, stopping when he heard any 
noise. This was Michael Peruf, the well-known rob- 
ber, the strongest member of a band which made the 
forests unsafe. Having quarrelled with his confed- 
erates, because they would not make him their leader, 
he had separated himself from them. Learning that 
the rich merchant, Wolskoi, with only asingle servant, 
would that day be returning to Moscow, he determined 
to rob and murder them. ‘They will not go home,” 





said he to himself, with a rough laugh; and he was 
now here to find a place from which he might best 
attack them. He knew that all travelers were in the 
habit of stopping before the crucifix; so be thought, 
if he were to hide behind it he might kill one of them 
while they were praying, and then easily make away 
with the other. It was many years since he had dared 
£0 so near to a large city, but he was very bold, and 
be knew that, if it came to the worst, he could kill 
himself. So he hid in the bushes behind the crucifix, 
where he could get a good view of the road. 

Soou he beard light steps coming up the hill from 
the city, and he saw two children, a girl and a boy, 
walking hand-in-hand. They were well clothed, but 
there was nothing to make it worth the robber’s 
while to attack them, so he lay very still. Maschinka 
and Fedor—for it was they—had persuaded their 
mother to let. them come alone, as Peter was very 
busy at home. Maschinka kneeled down and prayed: 
‘Dear Saviour, you were once a child yourself, and 
you love the children, and you know how much we 
love our father, and that the mother at home would 
die of sorrow if he should not come back. O! dear 
Saviour, send an augel to be with him, and bring him 
safely back to us. You will do this, dear Saviour; will 
you not?” 

These words had a strange effect upon the robber, 
hidden behind the crucifix. Distant days came back; 
old memories almost forgotten in his rough and 
savage life. He saw his mother again as she knelt 
beside his little bed aud prayed for him; he heard 
again her feeble voice as she blessed him on ber death- 
bed, and prayed God that he would bring them 
together again in his blessed heaven. And hot tears, 
such as he had not shed for many long years, started 
into his eyes. 

But, hark! another childish voice. The little Fedor 
had come to pray as well as his sister. And he began: 

* Dear Saviour, up in the great heaven—you can see 
everywhere. Please take care of my father, that 
nothing bad bappen to him; and let him bring me a 
sword. Andif any bad robber comes and wants to 
kill my father, please give him bread and gold enough, 
so that he will not do anything to my father; or else 
send the robber to us—we will give him nice things. 
But, best of all, make him good, so that he can go to 
heaven.” 

To therough man this was like an angel’s voice say- 
ing to him: *‘ Thou, too, can’st find mercy;” and he 
laid his head down upon a stone, as if it were the 
threshold of his father’s house, and wept. 

The children heard nothing, and, just then, Peter 
came to take them home. They bud hoped their 
father might perhaps arrive while they were praying ; 
but Peter would not allow them to wait longer. 

As they went down the hill, Fedor said to Peter, 
“Now the dear God knows all about what we want, 
for I have told him.” 

An hour later, when it was quite dark, Wolskoi, with 
his servant, came riding through tbe forest. They 
had been delayed by an accident to the horse, Nicho- 
las was troubled that they were out so late, and kept 
close to his master, starting at every sound, though 
he had on that very morning boasted that he could 


| shoot down three robbers, should they come in his 


way. 

As they approached the crucifix, there was a rustling 
in the bushes, as though some one were pressing 
through, and the merchant laid his hand upon bis 
weapon, but they saw no one. Standing by the cruci- 
fix, they looked down upon the lights of the city, and, 
though Wolskoi was impatient to see his family, yet 
he stopped to thank God for his protection in the 
place where he had parted with them. Then they rode 
rapidly down the road, and through the well-known 
streets, to the house where only one hght was burn- 
ing, and by tbat Maria sat, reading in her prayer- 
book, trying thus to quiet her anxious heart. It was 
a joyful moment when the father stepped over the 
threshold and kissed away the tears of his wife. The 
children sprang out of their beds, and rushed to wel- 
come him. Fedor did not forget to ask, ‘ Have you 
brought me a sword, father?” 

When at last they started to return to their beds, 
Maschinka whispered in Ivan’s ear, *‘The dear Lord 
heard my prayer, did he not?” 

On the next day, after Wolskoi had unpacked his 
rich jewels, and the gifts for his family, Fedor re- 
ceived the new sword, and thought he would now 
like to give his old one to some robber who had been 
so good as not to attack his father. Then they all 
went up the hill together, to pray before the crucifix. 

Ivan was silent, saying nothing more against prayer ; 
still he thought within his own heart that the father 
would have come just as well without ir. 

While the father and mother were sitting together 
ou tbe stone, talking over the events of the past 
weeks, and the children were runnivg about in the 
bushes, Ivan found behind the crucifix some pistols 
and other weapons, without any other trace of human 
presence. 

‘““Those are robbers’ weapons,” 
diers do not carry such.” 

They were all startled, and looked about for some 
person to whom they might belong. They could see, 
too, where some one had pressed through the thicket, 
but that wasall. And the family went home, feeling 
that they had some special reason for being thank- 
ful. 


said Peter; *‘sol- 


One morning, some time after this, a strange Man 
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came to ask that Wolskoi would take him into bis 
service. A new servant was necessary, because old 
Peter wished to retire, and go to live in a little house 
that had fallen to him by inheritance. The stranger 
was a tall man, with sunburnt face and closely shaven 
hair and beard. His appearance was not prepossess- 
ing, but he had such sorrowful eyes that one was un- 
consciously moved to compassion. 

“What is your name, my friend, and whence do 
you come ?” asked Wolskoi. 

‘Call me Nepomuck,” replied the man, “and do 
not ask any more questions; but try me, and see if | 
will not be a faithful servant to you.” 

‘“‘There are people enough upon my estates, and I 
have no need to employ a stranger,”’ urged Wolskoi. 

“Do not drive me away,” begged Nepomuck, earn- 
estly; ‘‘as you would wish the Lord in heaven to hear 
your prayers, so hear mine. Who knows but you 
may save a soul from death?” 

The children were standing vear to their father, 
and Maschinka was so much touched by the manner 
of the suppliant that she pulled her father’s sleeve, 
and whispered, “Oh, please, keep him!” Wolskoi, 
himself moved, yielded to the strange request. 

Nepomuck fulfilled his promise, for never was a 
servant more faithful, more devoted to the interests 
of his master. No service was too humble, no work 
too hard. He had no desire for pleasure, and had 
little to do with the other servants. But, being ready 
to help all, and himself contented with the least, he 
won love and respect from the whole household. He 
slept in the stable,and could not be persuaded to 
have a better bed. And he never left the grounds, 
except to go to the cburch, or to render assistance in 
case of fire or other danger, when he showed the 
strength of alion. It seemed his highest pleasure to 
render a service or gratification to the children, 
especially to Fedor. 

So passed several years, in which Wolskoi made 
many journeys, always accompanied by his faithful 
Nepomuck. And Maria forgot her anxiety, for she 
knew that he was strong, and would sooner be torn 
in pieces himself than that any harm should come to 
her husband. 

There came anight when they were wakened from 
their sleep by the fearful cry of *‘ Fire!’ A ware- 
house, which stood very near, was burning, and a 
strong wind drove the flames directly against the 
house of Wolskoi. And so rapid was their work, that 
almost before anyone knew it, the upper stories of bis 
house were cut off from those below. They could see 
the boys, with their tutor, at the window, they being 
unable to escape through the door. 

Provision for putting out fires at that time was very 
poor, and all the ladders bound together were not 
long enough to reach the window. The despairing 
mother wished to plunge into the flames. The father 
tried to get up the stairs, but the smoke drove him 
back. At this moment Nepomuck appeared. He 
had braided together the strongest ropes in the stable, 
and with surprising dexterity climbed up the side of 
the house and fastened his coil to the window-frame. 
He seized Fedor in his arms, and slid with him to the 
ground. Before Ivan and his tutor had ventured to 
follow, be was again there to assist them. And 
scareely bad he reached the ground for the second 
time when the burnt rope fell to the earth. Nepo- 
muck was everywhere, saving whatever was possible, 
doiug what no one else ventured. ‘* That is a devil, 
and no man,” cried the people, wondering at his 
strength. ‘No, an angel!’’ exclaimed the mother, 
witb her rescued children in her arms. 

Thanks to Nepomuck, the most valuable posses- 
sions of the mercbant were saved, although the house 
was burned, and the furniture. But the faithful man 
himself lay dyirg in a neighboring house. All stood 
about him with tearful eyes, trying to soften his suf- 
ferings. 

He asked to be left alone with the priest and the 
family. Fedor knelt by his side, and held his hands 
in his own. 

“JT have but a short time for confession,” said the 
dying man, struggling with pain. “I am Michael 
Peruf, the robber.” 

With a gesture of horror, all drew back except 
Fedor, who held his hand steadily, and looked loy- 
ingly into his face. 

“How | cameinto that cursed life, and how much 
robbery and bloodshed I bave heaped up against my- 
self, I cannot nowtell. But you will all remember 
the evening seven years ago, when Wolskoi, now my 
good master, came home from a journey. I had hid- 
den myself behind the crucifix, meaning to rob and 
murder him; then came the two children and prayed. 
The prayer of the little girl moved my heart, but, 
when she ended, the evil spirit awoke in me again, 
and I said to myself: ‘* You are lostalready, without 
any possible hope. Shoot the merchant and see if 
you are not stronger than the God he believes will 
protect him.” But then I heard the voice of the little 
boy, and when, in his innocence, he prayed for the 
poor robber, it sounded like the voice of an angel 
telling me that I might yet find mercy. And when 
the merchant came,I threw down my weapons and 
stepped off into the forest. It is not easy for a robber 
to become honorable again, and I have often thought 
that I would deliver myself up to justice, and so ex- 
piate my sins. But it was still dark night in my 
heart, and I wanted much to know if there were any 
way of pardon and salvation for me before I should 








die. That drove me always towards the child who 
was my angel, and so I came into your service.” 

**Dear Nepomuck,” said Machinka, weeping: ‘ The 
Lord Jesus will not cast off any who trust in him.” 

‘He has shown me his compassion,”’ said the dying 
man, turning his glassy eyes towards heaven. 

And then they closed in death before the priest was 
able to pronounce absolution; but the peaceful ex- 
pression of his face showed that he felt himself for- 
given and accepted. 

The history of the robber was buried with him, but 
the memory of his fidelity lived in thankful hearts. 

The house of the merchant was soon re-built, and 
after the death of her parents it became the home of 
Machinka. 

Fedor carried op the business of his father, and 
never forgot that God calls us to help others at all 
times. 

Ivan followed a different calling, and acquired 
much wealth and influence; but he often declared 
that the richest gain of all his life was the learning 
to pray. 





AND HER 
ENTS. 
RIDGEWAY, Pa., April 21, 1879. 


AUNT PATIENCE CORRESPOND- 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

What isa wild garden? We haveatame garden, but Bob 
thinks he would like a wild one best. 

We saw something about it in Beach’s catalogue—wait a 
minute, and | will see just what it is: ** Since the publication 
in the ‘American Garden’ of the articles describing a wild 
garden, so many letters bave been received asking for mixed 
seeds to be used in this way, that we have concluded to put 
up large packets containing a mixture of over tbree bun 
dred varieties.”” That is what the catalogue says. 

We have plenty of seeds that we saved last summer, and 
ready mixed, too, and don’t you think we could have a wild 
garden in a place where snakes will grow? And do you 
think it was wrong to kill it onthe Sabbath? I always kill 
my snakes witb a spade—it isthe surest way: you pin them 
down, and just hold on, and if you don’t like to see them 
squirm you can shut your eyes, but hold fast to thespade. I 
putit under a stone with a piece of its tail sticking out, and 
Tam waiting for Bob to find it and kill it overagain. I met 
witha very sad accident last week, and I wish you would tell 
meif you think it will prove fatal. I just screamed out, I 
was so shocked, and then Bob says I cried—may be I did, it 
was so dreadful to see it sliced right in two—and so fresh, 
and just beginning to sprout. I am 
either. You seel got four lilies last fall, all different, and 
planted them in the northern border, and I forgot just where- 
abouts they were, and I was digging up a root of Bride’s 
Wreath, and that was the way it bappened. 

I will tell you the names of our lilies ; we chose them our- 
sclyes Decause (uey were cheap and hardy, aud we wauted to 
get as many as we could for one dollar, and each lily was 








not sure which it is | 


twenty-five cents; here are their names: Candidum, Cana- | 


dense, Japonicum Longiflorum, Lancifollum Rubrum. Have 
you seen them, and are they pretty? We have never seen 
any of them but the common white that is Candidum in the 
list. I have had another piece of bad luck: both our pinks 
that we got from Mr. Peter Henderson died—one was Lady 
Blanch and the other Coccinea, and I wanted to send a 
postal to Mr. Henderson and ask him to please send us two 
common hardy pinks in place of them, but Bob would not 
let me; he says it was all my fault, for I would have forcing 
pinks and he wanted common garden. Please let us know 
about the wild garden as soon as convenient. 


Yours truly, DOROTHY. 


I am very sorry I could not tell you before about 
the wild garden. Save all the seeds you can this year, 
and vext spring find a border out of the way, bya 


stone wall or a fence, where order is not of much | 


consequence, and plant the seeds. The plants will 


some of them come up; some will live, and they will | 
Your misfortunes | 
with the bulb and pinks were quite trying; I can | 
Only a day or two ago a gay | 


make a sweet tangle of surprises. 


sympathize with you. 
horse stepped over into my border and trampled 
down a clematis I was watching tenderly. But—I am 
Aunt Patience! 





LUDLOWVILLE, N. Y., June 7, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


| 
| 


! 
1 hope you will publish this, though it is rather late for | 
| mountain peuks in the setting sun? 


sending itin. I was surprised to find that your ‘“ Nieces 
had monopolized the whole list of correspendents in the last 
two Christian Unions, and that not one ** Nephew ”’ (if you 
have any) had “ dared’’ to compete for a book. I can't 
imagine any reason for this, and have always supposed that 
boys were equal to girls at doing most anything. We live in 
quite a pleasant village, about a mile from Cayuga Lake, in 
the western central part of this State. The scenery is beau- 
tifularound here—tbere are a number of picturesque falls 
in the vicinity, which are always visited and admired by 
strangers here—but the residents, I am afraid, don’t appreci- 
ate any of its charms. 
has very little to boast of, unless it be its notoriety for burg- 
lsyries, which have been very numerous here lately. 

I have clerked in the drug-store here for over a year. We 
also “run” asmall printing press, which occupation takes 
up a good deal of my time, quite pleasantly, too. Iam learn- 
ing to telegraph, which is very hard work, I think, but a 
good thing to know, as it isa means of earning one's living 
quite easily after it is once thoroughly mastered. 

I have not had much practice in letter-writing, being only 
fourteen years old, but feel glad to include myself among 
your “ Nieces:” but as to the Nephews, will not say any- 
thing about them, as I am not sure you have any. 

Your Nephew, WILLIE A. P. 


Thank you, Willie, for writing to me! Indeed I 
have some nephews—some I am very proud of—one 
of them is helping to make the great Brooklyn 
bridge; but perhaps they have not thought I would 
like to have them write to me. ButIshould. I hope 
some of the big boys I see in New York, who look as 


Aside from its scenery, Ludlowville | 


if they were almost fourteen years old, but have to 
be taken care of by nurses, will read your letter and 
be ashamed. It is a grand thing to learn to be of 
some service to the world when you are young. 





ENFIELD, N. H., June 3, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Thinking that you would like to hear from a little girl nine 
years old, I will write a few lines. I don’t expect to win the 
prize, but will do the best I can. I will first tell you about 
my school. I study arithinetic, geography, and spelling. I 
like my scbool very much, and have a very pleasant teacher. 
I take music lessons on the piano. If you were here I would 
play to you. I also attend children’s Bible meetings every 
week. I love togo and learn about Jesus, that dear Saviour 
that suffered and died for us. I shall wait patiently to hear 
what little boy or girl gets the prize. 

Yours, truly, STELLA M. H. 

I should like to hear you play. Iam glad you are 
studying, and, best of all, lam glad you like to learn 
about Jesus. Think what a good name you have, and 
try to ‘shine like a star.” 


POUGHKEEPSIE, May 30. 
Dear Auntie Patience : 

lam only a little girl, just nine years old a week ago to- 
day. 

I have just been reading some of those nice little letters in 
the Christian Union, and so I thought I would try and win 
the prize. I hope | am not too late. 

I have never been to school. My mamma teaches me at 
home. 

This is Decoration Day, and I must hurry out to see the 
procession. From your ever-loving niece, 

MAKION O.C, 


I wish, dear, you had written sooner, so that I could 
have put your name in among the prize-getters. You 
took pains, I am sure, in wyiiing your letter, and it 
plessed me very much. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
. LITERARY ENIGMA. 
82 letters. 


85, 50, 45, 40, 54, 34, 21, 48, 66, 61 is one of Joanna Baillie’s 
dramas. 

78, 36, 18, 68, 27, 52, 32, 22, 30 is one of Tennyson’s poems, 

47, 26, 73, 33, 58, 8, 38, 53, 66 is one Of Whittier’s poems. 

16, 62, 41, 28, 51, 20, 31, 60, 4, 37 is ope of Longfellow’s poems. 

80, 20, 5, 24, 40, 15, 25, 7, 72, 44, 47, 18 is one of Scott's novels. 

81, 3, 23, 43, 59, 12, 61, 49, 57, 11, 67, 77, 69 is one of Gail Hamil- 
ton’s books. 

55, 76, 17, 70, 22, 64 is a character in ** Macbeth.” 

75, 23, 10, 60, 3, 42, 19, 29, 9 was a Grecian poet. 

79, 15, 13, 28, 39, 63 was an Englisi: poet. 

46, 14, 72, 74, 56, 1, 6, and 2, 58, 71, 65, 48, 82 were English his- 
torians. 

The whole is a quotation from Joanna Baillie’s ** Ethwald.”’ 


LETTER ENIGMA. 
My first is in the wild-cat, 
My second’s in baboon ; 
My third isin the wombat, 
My fourth isin raccoon; 
My fifth is in the musk-rat, 
My whole, as true as psalms, 
Is a large and poisonous serpent 
Found among the cabbage palms. 


HALF SQUARE. 
1. Pulverized volcanic 
3. A seed-vessel. 


substance. 
4. Present. 


2. An English river. 
5. A Roman numeral. 
UNCLE WILL. 
No. 7, DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
A quotation from Whittier. 
O-r-w-e-i-|-s-o-s-n-y-i- 
F-]-i-]-n-l-v-'s-u-e-r-p-e-y ; 
n-e-e-y-i-h-o-b-t-e-t-i-g- 
A-u-d-e-m-d-e-u-y-e-r-r-r-n-s. 
DE FORREST. 
BLANKS. 
Fill with words of same sound but different orthograpby. 
1, Lucy asked —— to sing the —— that we heard at church. 
2. What does this —— ¢ It is not fit to drink. 
3. Have you ever —— a more beautiful —— than those 





4. I do not —— how I can goto the —— this summer, there 


| is so much to be done at home. 





| 


5. Flora her new book sitting by the river among the 
—— and rushes. 

6. It is —— now to plant sage, lavender, —— and other such 
herbs. 

j. As we crossed the plains we —— a terrific sound, and 
presently an immense —— of buffalo came into sight. 

8. Aunt Kate —— little Mary to the drug-store to buy hera 
—— bottle, but she returned without it, and said the man had 
none for a ——, but she could get one for a dime. 


9. We chose this —— for the summer-house because it is in 
—— of the sea. 
10. The wind —— the sleet into our faces, and we were quite 


| —— with the cold when we got home. 


BOB AND DorRoTHY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 2. 
Enigma.—Great may he be who can command, 
And rule with just and tender sway; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by bim who can obey. 


Anagrams.—Noticeable. Epigrammatic. Parsonage. Re- 
quisite. Palatable. Ragamuffin. Recapitulate. Sedentary. 
Burdensome. Pathetical. Anagram. Sovereign. Seusitive. 

Square Words. 

CASCO LILAC TABBY 
ATHOL IVICA ADELA 
SHORE LIARS BEZAR 
COREA ACRES BLAND 
OLEAN CASSY YARDS 
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~ HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. DRY GOODS. 
Arci8s Spare Cans JAMES. McORK R : 
covcars «cos E.RIDLEY &SONS,| = ESMeCREERY 
Wedding March Bouquet) Gy ang Allen Stsy N. ¥ BAYH MAKKHD ows nim aes 


A delightful and appropriate Per- 
fume for the Handkerchief, 

Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assures purchasers of SU PER- 
1OR and UNIFORM quality. 


COLGATE & CO., Perfumers, New York. 





Te Preserve your Tecth 





Delluc’s 


Straw Goods 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


FAYAL HATS, 


An Immense Purchase, 


All at 45c. 














DRESS GOODS 


AT 8PECIAL PRICES, TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN 


COLORED §GhENADINE 


Uss ONLY ‘ 
d AN» Preparations TRIMMED SHADE AND PICNIC HATS, 18c., AND + 
< Bi ti 15e. , 20c., 25c., 35c. to $1.75. G i 
: 2 amir) SWEEPING REDUCTIONS wineeepahbpinye | 
a © ir Tonic H 
f >. 8.P. Hair To : ‘ A HANDSOME GRENADINE FOR 25c. y 
- © moilet Waters, ON ALL OUR TRIMMED GOODS. Pec aggre 300 
c se 2 * Ce ‘7 . 
C £ Sachets D'Iris, | Boys’, Youths’, and Men’s Hats, mae 
. 5 Elixir of Calisaya, %5e., 50c., 75c., $1, up. LEADING STYLES. Combinations for Costumes | 
x tw Giycerine Lotion, |Ladies’ Bonnets & Round Hats, A, SPECIALTY. 3 





™ Pectoral Cough 
BOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, £o., £6. 


BLATCHLEY’S 


























CHIPS, LEGmonne. TAPES, 7 re 
AND KVERY OTHER BRAID 
from 25c., 50c., 75c., $1 


June Reductions in Prices. 





























The Latest and Most Improved 
Abdominal Corset. 


Patented November 19, 1878. 















































HORIZONTAL INFANTS’ LACE CAPS, 25c., 35c., 45¢., 65c., to $5. No. Bis TRIE. cccciccncscteccscncoescacccesssd 82.00 
ice Cream | PURCHASED AT 50c. ON THE DOLLAR. | No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel......... ...- 2.75 { 
° "i It supports the abdomen naturally. It can- de 
t F reezer. Be er SL THAME SOTIMS, eenae., not stretch. It gives relief to invalids, and is a) 
Sizes, - - 3 to 40 Quarts. T5c., 88c. a perfect-fitting Corset in every respect. * 
PRICES OF whee arte SIZES: 7 » by -c »alers i 20.8 
$-Quart wanes $5.50 ne ae 8.00 | VERY LARGE LOT OF BONNET GAUZE TRIM- For sale by all first-class deale rs in on U.S.. 
4-Quart......... $6.30/8 | BREE ciccce $10.00 MINGS. or Samples sent on receipt of price by a 
Cush Discount, 3% per cent. _ White Satin and Gros q : 
The most economical freezer in the world. Will | Grain Ribbons. Also, ALL WIDTHS. LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
| produce three quarts of finest quality Ice Cream, | Leghorn Colors, SoLE MANUFACTURERS, 
: consuming less than four pounds of ice and five — NEW YORK And MILWARD’S D 
| miputes’ time. NEW m , 
: C.G. BLATCHLEY, 440 Market St., Phila. F G ds ( F A! Tr T 7 ; 
| = rue FANCY GOOUS and Fans. ts AX” NEEDLES. 
j THE CHOICEST FOOD IN THE WORLD. Bo ale Cie SPARSLED > 4 7/4 = Game we ' 
Ns : a <5 At , at 25c., one- ( ATE? tA PPERS. f 
A.B.C. Crushed White Wheat, third their vaiue. ,] su ; 
j A.B.C, Oatmeal, A.B.C,. Barley Food SOLD EVERYWHERE. | 
’ 
| A.B.C. Maize. 1400 LINEN, SILK, and LEATHER FANS FOR non & O50 Goh a ™ ease H 
a =» = t ve,, New Yor > 
' Obtained four medals for superiority, and diplo- 7) ‘ T 3c 
ma tor continued superiority. "The purest food for — purcbase, and Sarsnrnny Seaqeina. HKD I SON Ss 
children and adults, All husks, cockle and impuri- . 
) ties removed. Can be prepared for table in fifteen WE ARE NOW OFFERING EVERY VARIETY F] Pp & 
28. oO J 7 ere. 8 0 -B.C, TG T { 
| Hea*adncettad ys ot and 2 inch, at S06. 3c. 65c.,81, $1.25, 8.40 up. [OF DRY anv wancy Goovs ar xevcey |ETBCIIC Fen ress. 
T i” 7 ol SA Ss ) AN IFA ’ T N » 9 ~“e os od . ‘ a : . 3 
— wo Msn ee ote oGuILDREN’S FANCY PARASOLS, ALL COL- SPRING GOODS. 6 ey See. : 
; S83 Murray Street. Rs. t5e.. 50c., 7 ; THE UNUSUALLY COOL WEATHER HAS ee 
/ CEREAL Mit=:&. pao KATH IR AND VELVET BELTS, 81DE| COMPELLED A REDUCTION IN PRICES THAT “It is used for duplica- 
i Best Food for Infants, Recommended by Physicians WILL BE TO THE ADVANTAGE OF OUR CU8- ting written or princed i 
the HAIR BRUSHES, 9c., léc., 20., 25¢. TOM ERS. to ten’ thousand copies J 
“ 5 ‘ra mor . ‘ 1 SEND FOR SAMPLES. are wanted, and is super- 
| 5 ‘ . : — i seding the printing press 
| c ereal Roe ETOULL Tn rs SILK MIT TS. LAWNS. and all other means of — gee 
outh tt wy . z it is invaluable for educational institutions, 
a nits, and is at m CEREAL M ILE 500 DOZ. FOR LADIES, at 10c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., 45¢., WE OFFER iUNUSUAL BARGAINS IN THIS | ohurches, banking and mercantile houses, profes- 
proving." — D. D. Beckm \ SC nh UR Sas. 98a , F DEPARTMENT. sional and business men. send for price-list and 
$89 Bowery New ¥ k Yes roar 500 Doz, % LONG, T5c., $1. $1.25. $1.50, $1.75, $1.85, $2. 100 PIECES FIGURED LAWN at 5xc., worth 8c. compies of Work. Call at the office and see itin 
. Rceserer tae y Ly 250 DOZ. is LONG, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50, up to $5 pair.| 60 PIECES FINE INDIA LAWNS at 8c.; sola | *°tU#! Operation. , 
White, M.D., New York, Thaoe MARK ore elsewhere at 10c. T. CLELAND, General Eastern Agent, 
ne eee SS ee a eben een oe 40 PIECES YARD WIDE FIGURED LAWNS, 200 BROADWAY, NEW:YORK. 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. Manufactured by TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES | With or without borders, at l0c. ; worth 12}c. 
ee ee : 100 PIECES YARD WIDE PLAIN OR FIGURED | ~~~ ; —_— 
| CBREaL CREAM, OUR NEW LAWNS at 110. ; worth léc. CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
For Dyspeptics, In. FRENCH LAWNS, at 25c., 30c., 37 Kc. &e. - 
valids, Nursing Moth. LINEN LAWNS IN GREAT VARIETY. 4 
| ors, de, MOTHS IN CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
i 1 p ed 0 e ss 
' PR poven Fin pact gpd AND These pests can be completely destroyed in : 
| . ible parts of the Choicest . . . Church Cushions, ata smal! expense, by applying to 
SAL Wheat and Barley. P -L N R d 
| OS INVALIDS Sap , Solty Grocersnad nrg rice-List is NOW heady. NAPHTHA RENOVATING WORKS 7 
a gists « » , ” i , a 
ar Manufactured by + SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER AN- AT RETAIL BY aeaumnk Th aan ie ; 
| " = = . 2 JO. id 
THE CERE: ALS MANUFACTURING cOo., NOM, 25 CENTS. THE MANUFACTURERS ; 
] — SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS. . 
FINE TEAS p: su neg to apes at -_-__ 
8 lower than ever known 
fore These fine qualitic Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF For Churches, etc,, Epown to the ublig since 
seldom reach otertor, , 6 : - 1¥ a 
betng sold only in large cities ond A.) the very ps erecta! Ww ILTONS, AXMINSTERS, ‘ ELVETS, - New Pavent 
wealthy. Send for reduced price-list, and compare BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, Econtiaas. "Sacaloguse Free. No Acenctes. 
with other houses. EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, THREE-PLYS, INGRAINS, &c., 
Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 3 China Mattings, Turkey Rugs, Oil-Cloths, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
P.O. Box 4236. & Church St., N. Y¥. City. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST.., And EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FLOOR COVER- Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for € hurches 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 AND 70 ALLEN ST. ING, ALL AT WARRANTED. Catslogue ont Free, 
BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. Exceedinely Low Prices VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. | 
Best quality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. § y ° —_—— — ‘a 


D. Ss. WILTBERGER, Frepricter 
233 North Second 8t.. Philadelphia. 





1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 
Artistic 

Furniture, 


warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tien. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


4TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y, 





ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
HATS AND SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 





LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN 
OPERA AND SPRING SHADES, 





Black Dress Coods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT SPRING 8TOCK, 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTsS TO CHURCHES, 
HOTELS aND STKEAMERS. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, [MPORPERS, and RE- 
TAILERS, 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York. 











THE EXERCISE | 
which Jewett'’s Ke- 
voiving Perch Cage 
furnishes will give 


oe —- “te 
‘ ry 




















~ ‘Those meio an Advertisement 
| will confer a favor upon the Adver- 

tiser and the Publisher by stating 
| that they saw the advertisement in 
| the Christian Union. 


PERRY <ekfebess> ( (O'S 















STEEL PENS 


WE LEADIN 
IN . Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R.R. Station. 
Black Dress Silks PT ED rere | 
Queen Anne, Eastlake JOHN VAN GAASBECK, Manager. Eats © eA ( 
and other styles for- AND 


: 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 


health and prolong 





o | of su pester Englisn make; famous for durability and 
canary. Balopiens- | elastic city ; arent variety of styles suited to every kind } 
ure to witness the | of Leriting, Fo ‘or sale VE esto alers generally. 
joy and delight to E Y-FIV rted samples for trial, in; i 
the Bird in operating ' 
this cage. Sold by 
trade everywhere. 
Send for Circular. 
Sole manufacturers 


John (Jewett & Sons 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


FORBIGN NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


WASTE SILK, om RS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 


CIAL CARE. CATALOGUES MAILED 
FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








avnate’ “ 
celebrated AND 
Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, 


‘IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


SoLe AGENTS FoR THE U. 8. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Send for Circu- 
lar about Knitting Silk. Address 

-BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
469 Broadway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 




















——— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XTX., No. 25. 








Publisher's Department, 








New YorK, JuNeE 18, 1879. 








Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation ot manuscripts not accompanied by 
ste mps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





BOsTON OFFICE: Shumway & Co 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 


. 21 Brom- 


Room 9, Ashland Block. 





Brain and Nerve Food, 
Vitalized Phosphates prepared from the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 193, 
000 packages curing all forms of nervous dis- 
eases, impaired vitality and debility. 
F. CROSBY, 666 6th Ave., 
By druggists or mail, $1. 


N.Y. 


The Hercules Corset. 

Within a few years a great deal of attention 
has been paid to the construction ofastyle of 
corset that will support the figure without 
proving detrimental to the health of the 
wearer. Messrs. Lewis Schiele & Co., No. 388 
Broadway, New York, manufacturers and im- 
porters of the ** Hercules”’ corset, have been 
singularly successful in meeting this require-. 
ment. Tbe **Hercules’’ corset is in every 
sense a health corset, and, at the same time, 
uot only serves as a support, but also tends to 
enbance the form of tne wearer. Tt ie par. 
ticularly adapted to ladies of full figure. 

The new feature of this corset is a spectal- 
shaped front, made by constructing this 
front, or abdominal part, with vertical or 
cross-bones, instead of the old-fashioned 
horizontal bones, thus supporting without 
compressing the abdomen, the said support 
resembling very much that of the flat hands 
of the person pressed against the same parts 
in a natural manner, which is a marked 
improvement in the ordinary abdominal 
corset. 

These bones yield to the outline of the fig- 
ure instead of producing a strain upon it, and 
«bviate the possibility of the straight bones 
breaking or twisting over the hips or front. 
The back is laced in the usual manner, and 
there are also bip lacings, which are regulated 
at the option of the wearer, avoiding the 
necessity for any undue pressure upon any 
part of the figure. Invalids find this latter 
precaution particularly advantageous. The 
entire corset is fitted to the figure‘as carefully 
asja dress, and, owing toits perfect adjustment, 
the task of fitting a garment is very much 
simplified. Ladies who are obliged to sit 
steadily in one position find them especially 
convenient and comfortable, as the chest and 
lungs are allowed free expansion, while the 
buck isstrengthened and supported. Inshort, 
they may be worn with perfect ease during 
any kind of exercise, as they in no way inter- 
fere with the action of the muscles. The im- 
ported corset of this name is made with 
spoon front, silk finished, and very durable. 
The domestic brand is exactly similiar in con- 
struction and principle, except the front steels, 
but is made from jean, and, consequently, 
they are enabled to offer it at a lower price. 
These goods are covered by letters patent, 
dated Nov. 9, 1878, and are owned solely by 
Lewis Schiele & Co. None genuine ualess 
bearing their stamp. 





The American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency. 

At this time of the year, when school adver- 
tisements are beginning to find their way into 
the papers,and parents are looking out for 
desirable places of instruction to which to 
send their children, and teachers are seeking 
positions. it is desirable to know of some 
headquarters where information on these 
points can be interchanged: where, for in- 
stance, a parent may learn of a school for his 
children, where the school that is in need of a 
teucher may be helped to secure one, and 
where the teacher desiring employment may 
be aided to find a schocl. Such an agency is 
supplied by the institution of Miss M. J. 
Young, 23 Union Square, N. Y. Miss Young’s 
list includes many hundreds of schools all over 
the country, her acquaintance with which is 





so thorough and satisfactory that any one 
may gain from her precisely the kind of in- 
formation wanted, while her facilities for in- 
troducing any ove of these classes to the other 
are so complete that neither school, teacher 
nor parents need be at any loss to satisfy their 
respective wants. Miss Young is ready to 
supply at any time families with private in- 





structors for their children and can furnish 
those who are going abroad or to the country 
for the summer with superior tutors and | 

governesses. Her establishment is so well- | 
known, and bas commended itself so satisfac- 
torily to those who are interested in educa- 
tional affairs, that we can cordially recommend 
it to the patronage of our readers. 


A New Banking Firm. 
Messrs. W. B. Hatch & Cu., whose es- 
tablishment in the banking business at 
No. 25 Pine street we have already noticed, 
inaugurate their enterprise under most fa- 
vorable auspices. The several partners 
bring to the concern large capital and | 
superior business skill, and will, we have | 
no doubt, place it at once among the | 
front rank of Wall street houses. Mr. W. B, 
Hatch, the senior partner, bas until lately 
been associated with the firm of Fairbanks & 
Co., from which he transfers his capital and 
large experience; Mr. Thos. H. Bouden, who 
represents the firm at the Stock Exchange, 
has hitherto been with Fisk & Hatch, and bas 
an extensive Wall street acquaintance anda 
practical knowledge of its methods; while | 
Mr. Frank Jenkins, the third partner, who 
has been for five years past identified with 
the business department of the Christian 
Union, carries to his new field the same en- 
ergy, foresight and business capaeity that he 
has always exercised in our affairs. We wish | 
the new firm every degree of success, and | 
cordially bespeak for it our readers’ confi- 
dence. 





Reader! Send eleven cents to pay for mailing | 
the handsume bvok of “Chvice Selections for | 
Autograph Albums, Be friendly, affection- 
ate, humerous, and other verses,’ wuicb we send 
asa premium to LEISURE HOURS, and we will | 
send you a montb’s subscription to the Magazine 


free. It bas mure choice reading and better itlius- 
trations than any other for the price. Please re- 
pay this gift by showing to all frends. Catalogue | 


of 1,00 cesirable and curious articles toai:. J. L. 
PATTEN & Co., 47 Barclay Street, New York. 


Fifty Per Cent, Saved 
by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 








Snsurance Jlotes. 


—It is acommon occurrence for highway- 
men, having committed a robbery, to fight | 
over the division of the spoils. Somewhat | 
such a fight is now in progress relative to 
the possession and division of the Globe Life 
Insurance Company’s assets. The trustees 
and some of the officers of the company 
bankrupted the institution with the sole view 
of having the President, J. D. Barrowe, made 
receiver. Judge Westbrooke, 
his own idea of the proper man for that posi- 
tion, and Insurance Superintendent Smyth | 
has the acquaintance of several able gentle- | 
men willing to occupy the offices of the Globe. | 
The Attorney-General made the arrangement | 
with William Allen Butler that Mr. Barrowe | 
should be receiver. Judge Wesibrooke, how- 
ever, did not tbink bim fit for the position, 
and he appointed Mr. J.D. Fish. It will be 
observed that the initials are alike; the Fish 
part, however, the Attorney-General decided- 
ly ebjected to, and he made a motion to trans- 
fer the case to New York, out of the jurisdic- | 
tion of Judge Westbrooke. This mo.ion was | 
granted, and this in turn was set aside by an- 
other Supreme Court Justice. It has now be- 
come a fight in which policy-holders are only 
interested to know which of the politicians is 
to handle their money. The entire proceed- 
ings are disgraceful. The company was not 
insolvent, and was deliberately wrecked by 
men supposed to represent and be working 
for the policy-holders. It is a strange ending | 
tothe company. ‘The Globe was taken out of 
the hands of the Freeman family because | 
they were using the funds for personal ends. | 
For safety itis placed in the hands of trustees, | 
and these make it insolvent. Of course there 
is no hope for the company now, even if the 
receivership proceedings were set aside. All 
confidence in its stability or the bonesty of 
its management bas been destroyed. It isa 
“wreck,”’ pieces of which lawyers and their 
friends will now proceed to carry away. 

—The Safeguard Fire Insurance Company 
has decided to retire from business temporar- 
ily and has insured its risks in the Lancashire 
and London Company. The Safeguard finan- 
ces were in excellent condition and it hada | 
large surplus. Its directors, however, came | 
to the conclusion that the insurance busi- 
bess is no longer a profitable one, and gave 
it up. 

—The Fanueil Hall Fire Insurance Company 
of Boston has reinsured its risks and retired. 

—It is more than probable that within the 
next two weeks many fire insurance com- 
panies will retire from business. These com- 
panies are compelled to make a report once 
in six months. The next report is due July 
lst. A large number of companies were bare- 
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ly able to pass muster in January last. Since 


that time they have been losing money and 
their capital stock is impaired. If they wait 
until July the Superintendent of Insurance 


| will order their suspension, 80 they will wisely 


wind up theirown affairs and retire quietly 
and honorably. 

—The annual reportof the Superintendent 
of Insurance has just been issued, showing the 
business of tbe life insurance companies of 
| this State. It shows that the gross assets 
amount to $404,079,144.75, an increase of $7,- 
658,553.96 compared with the amount reported 
in 1877. Of this gross amount of assets, home 
companies possess $206,552,630.84; other State 
companies, $197,526,513.91. The item of pre- 
mium notes and loans has decreased since 
January, 1878, $3,790,532.15. Deferred and 
uncollected premiums bave also diminished 
$402,316.61 in the year. If capital stock be 
excepted, the liabilities aggregate $339,585,- 
626.30. The increase in the year was $3,769,- 
133.73. The liabilities of New York State 
companies were $174,793,338.73; Habilities of 
other States, $164,792,287.57; total surplus as 
regards policy holders, $64,493,518.45. Of New 
York companies, the surpius amounts to $31,- 
759,292.11; surplus of other States, $32,734,226.34, 
The aggregate amount of income was $80,462, - 
999.37, being $5,699,144.59 less than was received 
in 1877, of which $77,806,276.49 was returned as 
cash and $2,656,722.88 as premium notes and 
loans. The total excess of income over the ex- 
penditures was $8,334,929.57. Eight companies 
expended $2,289,794.37 over their income. 
The total expenditures are placed at $72,128,- 
being $2,200,253.96 less than in 1877. 
Of this amount, $29,153,225 80 was paid for 
losses and claims; $17,095,994.11 for policies 
lapsed and surrendered ; $249.349.67 for divi- 
dends to stockholders ; $14,637,449.32 for divi- 
dends to policy-holders ; $3,068.377.42 for com- 
missions ; $2,952.343.50 to officers and medical 
examiners; leaving $4,971,329.98 to be ac- 
counted for in other ways. The total cash 
expenditures were $66,472,546.75, while the 
premium note expenditures were $5,655,523.05, 
| The New York State companies issued 31,710 
| policies, insuring $116,478,647. Other State 
companies issued 35,330 policies, insuring 
$69,471,297, while 46,444 policies terminated, 
insuring $114,817,971 ; thus making an aggre 
gate of 67,040 policies issued during the year, 
insuring $156,500,129, and 87,222 policies termi- 
nated, insuring $231,291,618. It appears from 
this that the companies did less new business 
tban in the preceding year, there being 
18,824 less policies, and $33,084,662 less insur- 


| ance terminated. 








Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, June 9, to Saturday, 
June 14. 
Government Bonds,— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 













Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
June 9. June ll June l4. 
On. 188D, F 22 cc0c0..e eee 103% . 2... 104 
Go. TBBD, 6 .ccccccsccce ae éeseeas BBM cccccce 107 
6s, ISK1, Fr 10454 - 14 10455 | 
6s. 1881. ¢... 107% eee 107% | 
5s. funded. 188!.r. . 108 ....... 10356 14% | 
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Foreign Radiata 


ay: 
London prime bankers, 4.87%@ 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending June 14, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 45,087 pkga. 
Exports, 18,014 pkgs. The fine rainsand fresh feed | 
givea very large |>cal supply of butter through 
New Jersey, New Engiand, and all the near-by 
manufacturing districts, and, with a large supply 
from this State and all over the West, prices are 
again lower, and weak at the close. Sales of finest 
sour cream creameries were made early in the 
week at Ié6@lic., but, luter, were lower, and are 
freely offered at the close at i6c., and some go over 
unsold. Sweet creams sold at lic., 15¥c.,and 15Xc. 
The latter was extreme, and only made in few 
cases early in the week. State dairy make, in Welsh 
and half-tirkin tubs, were in fair supply, and sold 
at 12c., 13c., and I4c.; and there were large offerings 
of pails at about same figures. Butter badly heated, 
or poor in quality, is about neglected and saleable 
only at very low prices, say 8c,@10c. In Western 








there was large trade for export, finest cream- 
eries going at 16@16\c.; imitation creamery and 
Western dairy-make selling tugether at 12\@)3c. 
Factory butter sold freely at 10@llc. for first, 9c. 
for seconds, and 7@8c. for thirds. Some inquiry 
for grease at 4@4%c. We quote: Sour cream 
creamery butter, l6c.; sweet do., 15@15\ec; pri- 
vate dairy butter relections, l5c.; do., in lots, 13@ 
lte. ; do., white hay make, 5@6c.; imitution cream- 
ery butter, asin quality, l0@L3c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 67,523 
boxes. Exports, 50,616 boxes. There were sales of 
fancy factories at 6\%@7c., but bulk of sales were at 
6@tec.; and lines of really good cheese were sold 
at 3,4@ic. We quote: State Factory, full cream, 
fancy, 6¥@7c.; do., choice to fine, 6@6c.; State 
Factory, half skimmed, 3@4c.; do., skimmed, 1@3c. 

Eggs.—Best marks sold on arrival 13\%@l4e. per 
doz. 

Beans,.— Market quiet and weak. We quote: 
Marrows, per bush., 62 Ibs., $1.30@$1.35; mediums, 
per bush., 62 Ibs., $1.25@$1.35. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South tye ct New York, 
BUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIKS. 


Buyers served direct from St. John’s Park, or Erie 
or Midland Depots. 


Orders by Mail have especial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


BANKING & FINANCIAL 




















PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


I. N. PHELPS, 
ANSON PHELES stokes, BANKERS, 
45 WALL ST., N. ¥., 
ISSUE TRAVELLER’S CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


On the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Passengers for Europe or other foreign 
parts should provide themselves with 
General Accident Policies in 


““THE TRAVELERS,”’ 
of Hartford. Written for one or twelve 
months by any regular Agent, at short 
notice. Permit for Foreign Voyage at a 
small advance from usual low rates for 
Accident Policy. 


|New York Office, Tribune Building, 


P. S.—Whether you travel or not, 


don’ t gow vithout Accident Insurance. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway. N, Y. 


BE, Seeds bn caswhes sand $4.874,947 O1. 
Surplus.. Se Mais: ate 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President, 
Also President of the Imp. and ‘Traders’ Na- 


tional Bank.) 
Cc. P. TRALIGH, Secretary 
T.H. BRO ag Superintendent. 
. BURFORD, Actuary. 


AU Endowment pote and Approved Claims due 
in = will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 
at 

All ‘forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a large collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 BROADWAY. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 














31 PARK PLACE, Up-Stairs, 
NEW YORK. 


Lawn Tennis, Archery, 


Cricket, Lacrosse, 
And other Implements for Out-Door Games. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Price-Lists on application. 





Chromo /|& Gilt-edge asst’d Cards, name in 
52 gold, 10c, Franklin Print’ g Co., W. Haven, Ct. 








50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
i0c. 40 chromos,l0c, Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 
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>= 
eynewremnnnenenets THE INEBRIATES’ HOME, 


Full toned and sweet; 
And seems with angel voice to say, 
“Come, come, ye sons of men, and pay 

Your worship meet.” 


Here let me leave the world behind 
With ali its care ; 

Lay down awhile my weary load, 

E’en at the gate of this abode | 
Of peace and prayer. | 


Here let me keep my foot aright, | 
And pure my heart; 
Put on humility—for near | 
Ts Ose who reads my soul most clear 
In every part. 
Here let me ask of Him who said : 
* Tam the Door” 
That I through him may entrance find, 
And e’er dispose my heart and mind 
To iove Him more 
—{Austin Griffin. 








DIED, 
In Augusta, Maine, June 12, 
=LINGHAM JOHNSON, youngest daughter of 
Wm. T. Johnson, aged 23 years, 10 months, 
a graduate of Vassar College, ciass of 1877 


ELIZABETH DIL- | 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 
PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


And other Choice Brands of Flour. 


BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter | 
Fresh Every Duy. 


HAMS! 


Choicest Sugar Cured Hams,“ Whittaker,” Davis, 
and other brands, and ageneral assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 

J. THOMPBON, 121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn 
Corner Henry Street. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
No. 30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 














Wedding Receptions. Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Bowe. 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Hy rami | 
ottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, 
Glass furnished. } 
Reliable Waiters sent in a all cases. | 


A Matter of Importance to 
People that have Feet. | 


Silver and | 





To Know Where to Get a Comfortable 


BOOT AND SHOE. 


The * McComber” is the only last on which | 


Boots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. | 


For sale and made to order by 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ALANSON CARTER. 
Late DAYTON A CARTER, Dealer in 
HOUSE FURNISHING COODS, 
FURNACES, STOVES AND FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 
Always on a and put up in the most work- 
Maniike ma 
GARDEN VASES, PARK CHAIRS and SETTEES 


No 50 FULTON 8T. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of all the Latest Styles. A Specialty made 
of BLACK RECK- -WEAR._ Also has the | 








Agency ofa TROY LAU SDE Y, where Collars | 


and Cuffs can be laundried equal to 
213 Falton St., near C Mecord, ‘Breekiyn. | 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


ne —. and Glass Geods, Majolica. 

Ring ce Ware. A 

sortment = a ronzes, and Elegant 
‘ancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


the Best Shoes are those 
made by Edwin C. Burt, 
NY. Send to Dd. 
Burt & < Cc Os» 287 Ful- 
St..Rroge- 




















isp. 
ho are bis 
Special Ag’ts 
for their Il. 
lustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List. Goods forwarded by 
mail or express Al! orders will receive prompt 
attention. Mention this paper. 





INN BROS., Carria age Makers, FACTORY 
q. 49 ome ane Fs Slay ie S?P.; REPOSITORY, 288 
H AV., near ith Av., Brookiyn. 

a4 390 FL. a ety on hand an assortment of car- 
Tiages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axles to both 


new and already in use 
have become the most 


Si Y Piiule y medicine of the day for 


Chills p all Mielarta! Diseases. Sold by 
Dramgiees, 50 for 50 ce (0-50). See pamphiet 

‘ Dr. C, C. Maore on Malaria. ” sent free on avplica- 
tion, ‘8 Cortlandt Street, New York. Mention this 
paper. Trial box Free to avy Minister, 








on their merite,as recommended by 
VPitw yo to another, Moore’s 


the age 








POROUS PLASTER. 


A WONDERFUL REMEDY 
There is no comparison between it and the 
‘ommon slow acting porous plaster. It is in 
every way superior to all other external reme die s 
including liniments and the so-called electrical 
appliances. It contains new medicinal elemen te 
which in combination with rubber. possess the 
nost extraordinary pain relieving, strengthe ning 
ind curative properties. ¢ Any physician in you 



























»wn locality will confirm the above statement, 
For Lame Back, Rheumatism, Female Weak 
mess, Stubborn and Neglected Colds and Conghs, 
Dise ased Kidneys, Whooping ¢ ough, Affections 











f the haps . and all ills for which porous plas 
ers are used, itis simply the best known I medy, 
Ask fo r Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaste ake 
10 Other. Sold by Druggists. Sent. on receipt of 


price, 25c.by Seabury & Johnson,21 Platt St. 











The Human Locomotive suid be carefully 
ng neered, otherwise it may run off the track of 
lifeatany moment. To keep its delicate internal | 
machinery in perfect trim, or to put it in good | 


j 


working condition when out of order, is the pecu- | 
liar province of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient | 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses, with 
out irritating the b wels; the tone and vigor | 
which it imparts to the stomach; its appetizing | 
effects ; its cooling, refreshing operation in fever; | 
the relief it affords in headache; its antibilious | 
properties, and its superior merits asa general cor- | | 
rective eae the assertion that it is, beyond all 

comparison, the m »st valuable family medicine of | 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 








(LIQUID.) 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 


ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 
Horsford, late Professor in Harvard University. 
There seemeto be no difference of opinion in 

high medical authority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the 
| taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 


Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with water 
| and sugar only. 
| Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticu'ars mailed free on application to manfrs. 
| Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 


Manufactured by the RCMFORD CHEMICAL 
WoRES, Providence, R.I 


‘EAR DISEASES! 


Shoemaker’s Book on CATARI and 








| of the Ears and RRR 

| their proper treatment, 

' cially Ear. How deol, tmmediate relief 
| fom a// annoyances of these diseases,and a sure, 

harmless an: rmanent cure. A book every 

pa should have, Sent free to all, Address 


SHOEMAKER,AuralSurgeon,Reading,Pa 











EA-SIDEZHOME FOR INVALIDS.—Surf 
Bathing, ea Breeze. Good Medical Uare, Large 
Rooms, Splenaid Scenery, a Quiet Home. Algrand 
lace to build u health again. Write fora circu- 
ar. Address,T. D. Crothers. New London, Conn 


ALWAYS SELECT THE 





FORT TMMEDIATH USE. 

endorsed by PRAOTIOAL PAINTER. 

COVERING. CAPACITY & DURABILITY 

| EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings 

Painted with our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac- 
| tory, will be Repainted at our Expense. 


} 
207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 








| The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Ext+ 


| a lecture room for religious services, readings, concerts. etc. Ai! 


me ai or ot 


FORT HAMILTON, N. Y. 


te 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


id Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 





President and Consu'ting Physician -TH BODORE L. MASON, M.D, President of * Collegiate De- 
pirtment of the Long Island College Hospital.” Attendint Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 
by a staff of resident physicians. sSecre*ary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILLETT 
The buildings are constructed for this special purp»se, and they are more comp'ete and better 

adapt°d for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium H: abit than thos of any similar institution in 

existence ‘hey are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on @ high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whole Eastern 


the 


| Shore of Staten Island, also the broad expanse of the Upper an1 Lower Buy, d ted with the represen- 


tative sails of all nations, an4 inclosed on the hor zn by the blue outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 


| north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 


There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlor’, There is also 


York morning and several 


billiard and bath rooms. 
the New 
—— newspapers and periodicals are regularly taken. 

¢ Management is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no change tn the staff of 
er active officers s nce the inauguration of the Home, elevan years ago. 

The Classification of patients orginated with and is peculiart ) this institution. Being determined 
and regulated upon‘a str ctly commercial! basis, it is made to depend upon the character of — lodging, 
board, and other accommodations which the patients or their frien is are willing t» pay fo 

By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medica! attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying $14 and upwards, according to size and situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at tabl+ in private dining room— 
the acc »mmodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equal to those of a first- 
class hote!. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every tw» hundred patients. Tie total deaths ot legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has been only one casein eight hund-ed during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

he Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
pitient to avail himself of al! the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard TOO 
park and b ball grounds. Teadings, lectures, concerts, music al exercises. ete. connlod wirh 


Viecue nt me 

The Discipline—The ests ablished cote of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of propriety,”’ ae universally understood by gentiemen ani ladies in the guidance of well-regulated 
family and social relationships. 

Patients are received either on the!r voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the iimits of the Fo ds of the institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission apply to the Rev. J. WILLET I, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent, at the institution, Fort Ham!titon (L. 1.), New York. 


TWENTY CENTS WILL SECURE for THREE MONTHS, on TRIAL, THE 


NATIONAL" scuco. TEACHER 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; Clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE KEYSTONE MATTRESS. 




















Durable, 


ROBERT KELSO & CO., Manufacturers, Neo. 210 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
¢®™ end for Descriptive Circular and Price List. N BEDSTEADS A SPECIALTY. 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY auasn QUARTER 


Contains two pages devoted to each Lesson, a Map showing Paul’s Travels, a Model 
Program, an Opening Responsive Exercise, a Review Exercise, a Temperance 
Lesson, and six pages of Music. The Questions are Clear, Stimulating, Thorough. 


Altogether. the Mos t 


Comfortable, Cleanly Healthful and Reopomical. 
Benvane Spring Bedi 








100 Copies for three months cost only - - - $3.00 
50 Copies for three months cost only - . - 1.50 
25 Copies for three months cost only - - «75 

Specimen Copy 3 Cents; Single Copy, per year, ° 12 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
AGENTS WANTED. |THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


BEAUTIFUL EV 
Those answering an Advertisement 


will confer a favor upon the Adver- R @) Ss E Ss 


tiser and the Publis er by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 


the Christian Union. 
ANY AGEN Who sends us the names and | these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
120 tm io. te none —o- Plants,suitable for Smet bloom safely by y moat, 
, Lt ou 
‘Agente’ Journal 6 months free. The subscription | St 21 post-offices, > “oy $2 19 Tor @3 
price is Sc. per year. Every Agent should sub- | (vice, all labeled, for og EF gl Rh ad ig 
scribe as each issue contains over 100 offers from | 26 for $43 35 for $5 5 75 for $10; : . 
reliabie firme, who wish agents. Address at once, | 4@>Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL. New York. — 60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hund Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co,.,Pa. 




















ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or 
‘town. Address Bilis M’f’g Co., Waltham, Mass 
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Hotels and Summer Resorts. 








THE 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
RE STAU RANT, 


Broadway & Eleventh St. 





This establishment Is located in the midst of the 
great retail trade of the city, and very near to the 
principal piaces of amusement; it is directly oppo- 
site Grace Church and the Methodist Book Rooms. 

The Hotel is FIRST-CLASS IN ALL ITS AP- 
POINTMENTS; the Rooms are large and well 
ventilated. The BROADWAY PROMENADE is 
a great attraction. 

The RESTAURANT hasan established reputa 
tion of the past twenty years, and is said by travel- 
ers to have no superior. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 


BETHLEHEM, White Mountains, N.H. 
Ample accommodations for 400 guests. Sanitary 

al Me pa perfect 
». D. SEAVEY, of H. tel Brunswick, Boston. 


Revere House 


BOSTON, MASS, 











The subscriber having secured a long lease of 


this favorite hote’. on liberal terms, announces 


RATES REDUCED to $2.50 and $3 per 
Day. 
N. twithstanding tbi- reduction in price, the un 
rivalled exceiience of the table will be maintained. 
CHAS. B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
P. O., Woodstock, Ulster County, 


OVERLOOK MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


House new in 1878, eu. larged and improved 
for 1879. Contains all modern improvements. 
Telegraph, steam and gas. Elevation over 
8,000 feet above tile water. 500 feet higher 
than other botelin the Catskills. Views mag- 
nificent, valley and mountain. Terms $3 per 
day. Reasonable terms for week or month. 

For circulars, address 

James Smith, Proprietor. 


PEQUOT HOUSE AND VIIIAS. 


New London, Conn., Wth season. Nowopen. Un- 
surpassed accommodations and attractions ; bvat- 
ing, sea b athing. fishing; pure air, perfect drain 
age. For circulars or engagements address, 
H. S. CROCKER, Propr. 
(ee te HOTEL, SARATOGA, 
now open: Rates reduce ', $2.50 and $3 per day; 
livera arrangements made with famii es. Adoressa 
for enguvements, sturtevant House, New York: 


Clarendon Hotel, Sarato ry or Veleven House, 
Albany Ck 1AS. _ EL LELAND. 


@A RATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y., 
we 


“THE COLUMBIAN.” 
Open June 15. 
#KO. ' CAKEY, Piopretor, 
. Jucks ‘nville. 














First class. 


(From 8t James Ho te 


ALBURGH SPRINGS HOUSE, 


Alburgh Springs, Vt., 

Will Open June 15, thoroughly renovated. 
BThe location is near the head of Lake Champlain, 
amid very picturesque scenery. Especia! attrac- 
tions are Offered to all seeking pure air, healthful 
sport in fishing and boating. with delightful drives 
(only a few miles from Canada). The widely- 
famous Lithia and Sulphur Springs are on the 

rounds, which are especially efficacious remedies 

or diseases of the skin and blood, scrofula, rheu- 
matism, dyspepsia, kidney and female complaints. 
No pains will be spared to make it a desirable home. 

Inquiries may be made of G. r. Gilman, 307 Wash- 
ington 8t., Boston, Mass., or C.C. Knapp, — eton 
N.H., until June 1, oy that Alburgh, 

-C. KNAPP, bropeteter. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


~ 
No. 17 Beacon Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 

This House is situated on Beacon Hill, near 
the State House, and commands a fine view of 
Boston Harbor. Rooms delightfully cool and 
pleasant during the summer months. All the 
theaters and principal stores are within five 
minutes’ walk. Central, bui quiet. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL — 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


HOTEL HAMMAM, 
81 & 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Pleasant rooms, with board for permanent guests, 
at m \derate rates. 
Established in 1863. Cele- 
brated for its Turkish and | 


















have proved remarkab 
successful as a Restorative. 
For full 
three-cent stam 
TURKISH BAT 
TRATED. 


eo 
u ILLUS. 


| women and children—within the last thirtyyears, 


Our Home Hyscienic lastitate 


P. O. ADORESS: 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


is the oldest and the largest Hygienic Sanitari- 
um in the world. Over 20,000 invalids—men, 


have, without the use of medicines, recovered 
from severe, painful and greatly debilitating 
diseases, under the remarkable management of 
its Physician-in-Chief and his very able asso- 


ciates. All last winter it had not less than 2v0 
guests from 22 States and Canada, and its 


spring and summer guests are already making 
good the number of those who go away. The 
physicians of the Institute are thorough'y med- 
ically-educated men and women, and are the 
authors of many books and pamphlets on health 
(price-list of which will be sent to any asking | 
for it). They also edit the oldest and most |} 
widely-circulated Health Journal extant, named 

THE LAWS OF LIFE, published monthly. price 

$1.50 per annum, payable in advance. They | 
also edit a bi-monthly journal named THE 
LECTURER, and which is sent free to ail who 
subscribe at full rate for THE LAWS OF LIFE. | 
Specimen Copies of both of these Journais will be 
sent free to those who would like to have them. | 
Our Home is rapidly coming to be a favorite 

resort for journalists, teachers of both sexes, 

clergymen, lawyers, and business men of all! 
kinds, as well as women in domestic life, all 
of whom, over-taxed in their various pursuits, 
are depleted in nervous energy and need the 
recuperation which rest only can give. We be- 
lieve it isthe best place on the globe tor tired 
and worn-down persons to get back bodily and 
mental vigor. In addition, itis a place where 
men, women and children baving health can be | 
taught how to keep it. Send for circulars, | 
pamphlets, documents and information by let- | 
ter, with name and post-office address plainly | 
given, and you shall be supplied, and the best | 1 
of references given; and if you like our plan! 
and methods, come and try them. Our pian is 

Nature's, our methods hers, Address, as above, | 
either Miss HARRIET N, AUSTIN, M.D., or our | 
P.uysician-in-Chief. JAMES C. J. JACKSON, | 
M.D., when your letters will receive prompt at- 
tention. Respectfully, 

THE PROPRIETORS, 


JOIN OUR COLONY! FARMS 9100) 


. 
Maps & pamphlets free. 








J.¥. Mancba, Claremont, Va. | 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principais and | 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. a!l on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and ae senehas 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New Yo 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

The regular Summer Term for Teachers, Read- 
ers, and Public Speakers will open July ‘th 
Specialists at the head of the several departments 
of voice building, phonetics, gesticulation, etc. Sixty- 
page cata! bs sent On application 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., President. 


TALE LAW SCHOOL. 
years; Groduate course (fur degree of D.« 

2 years Fail term opens sept. 25th. Address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND. New Haven, Conn. | 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Preparation of Boys for Yaie aspecialty. Our 
zraduates are taking the highest rank at Yale anc 
Williams. By entering their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents wi!! gain a ely | 
n time, expense and tnoroughness of preparat for 
~ Hints to Parents” sent > application. Corre 
*‘poncence solicited. ae 

HENRY W SIGLAR. A.M | 
| 





-~Kegular cour-e, 2 
sel..). 








GROVE HALL, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies, | 


A spacious institution, admirably planned to se- | 
cure the health and comfort of pupils Theteach- 
ng is thorough in every departmert of omer. | 
Highly endorse | by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Da 
and others. Terms moderate. For t-stitmoni al s 
and further information, adoress Miss Monttort. 

(/HESNU T STREET SEMINARY. 

MISs BONNEY and Miss DILLAYe, Principals. 

The Thirtieth year will »peo September Lith, at 1615 | 
Chestuut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


| 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart. | 
> “Bicctive studies. ——_ ts both sexes. No | 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. | 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentais, and | 
aig | Tees wv a year. Over 1,000 students. | 
Vall Term, ort & Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring | 
Term March ll. For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 














OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


| 


H These Baths, | 
© while being a great paxery. | 
Y 


particulars, a | 


Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Ex ses low. Class instruction or private 
‘essons as preferred. As a home for students 
(bvertin is unsurpassed for yr and re- 
ligious and intellectual atte Sarees 

E. 


ED. Bassford 


THLOUSE - 


| Fruit & Cake Baskets 


| PATENT CHINA- LINED 


: | VASES, COLOGNE ' SETS, 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


White Bndlich wah ry BAS Hh Eo pcs.$16 00 
Fine White French China | ayy Sete comp. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 —_— 70 
wine Coes -band French China Tea Sets 
Fine Wh. Fr’ch China Cups ane Saucers, dos. 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces decorated, $4.50, white H 00 
ALL HO FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goops Teoet Warxty —_— SALES A 
PECIA 
Lilustrated Catalogue oud Price-List mailed free 
On application. one furnished. 
©. 1. HA DLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y¥.City. 
ods eaotahs ‘selected and pack ed for trans- 
portation free of charge. Send C. O. D., 
money-order. 


Silver Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


or P.O. 





t” Particular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
5 Be, to wear receive,an EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 

MIDDLETOW N, CONN ° This feature renders these goods more eco- 
and 13 John Street, New York. | 20mical and durable than those of any other 
— | manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
| tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 


t= To protect the purchaser 
| against imitations, it should be 
| observed that the Improved 
| Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
|Mark, “' 1847, ROCERS BROS., 
| auee.*” 
| $2 FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
| Fairs where exhibited, from the World’s Fair 














WITHOUT DOUBT THE MOST EXTENSIVE 


VT TTA . 
FURNISHE 
IN AMERICA, 
HAS JUST ISSUED HIS PRICE-L18T 





FOR 1879. 1853 to American Institute Feirs, 1873, 1874 

NO HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD BE WITHOUT | 224 1875, inclusiv., and at the Philadelphia 
IT, EVEN IF NOT TO PATRONIZE MIM, TO! Exhibition. 1876 
SAVE THEMSELVES FROM BEING IMPOS ; ‘ 
UPON BY SMALL DEALERS, wio Pose | be Extract from the American Institute 
= ¥ y > ‘E 7 TT : 2 
BAESFORD RETAILS. TBE AME Thick AS | Report: “Their Porceiaiv-Lined, Double- 
LARGE PAGES, CAREFULLY INDEXKD AND | Walled Ice Pitcbers are Al, and possess all 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, CAN BE) a 8 
MAILED FREE | th qualities the Company claim.’ 


IN PPLICATION, OR 
aa uy ADDRESS t *We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
Edward D. Bassford, try, and, we believe, in the world 





HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES, 
CHLNA, GLASS, CUTLERY, SILVERWARE, 
WOODENWARE, AND 


REFRIGERATORS, 


1. 2, 3, 12, 13, 15,16, AND 17 COOPEBR INSTITUTE 
CORNER OF 8TH ST. AND 3D AND (TH AVS.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


REED & BARTON, 


Silver- Plated Ware 
Table, Dinner, Tea, 
and Water Sets, 


EPERCNES, 


4 oe > ie > 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 








Butler, Baking, 
Vegetable, and 
Entree Dishes, 
TUREENS, 
DINNER, 
BREAKFAST, and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 





| 


| Easy to learn to ride. An ordinary rider 
can distance the best horse in a day’s run 
over ordinary roads. C. Waller rode 1,'72 
miles in 6 days at Agricultural Hall, London 
Send 3c. stamp for 24-page catalogue, with 
price-list and full information. 


THE POPE M’F’C Co., 


84 SUMMER STREET, 


Ice Pitchers, 





KNIVES, BOSTON, Mass. 
SPOONS, = pees 
FORKS, etc. METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878, 
SFAls0, a 8 great varie sty of 





JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


CHILDREN’S CUPS, 
PLATES AND 
BOWLS. 
Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, Ete. 


Make the best roof in the worl 
Superior to Tin. 
Slate, and less than 
Cannot Fire 
put on by any Carpenter. 
no brea 





} TRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
| P, O. Box 2528, New York City. 





Those ney an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 

ORIENT PATTERN. | tiser and the —— er by stating 
vertisemerit 


No. G86:BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | ie citetaica’ wats 











F. B. RIC 
THE 


A GKIN NON PEN. 


The Only Diamond-Tipped, 
e aly Di ion ppe 





Cc a 
FOUNTAIN : Ar D 
LUID INK NCIL 
in the world. All otbers are 
cheap imitations. fore buy- 


ag any oener, ae the point 


tested by sory 
INNON € go.» 


D. MA 
200 Broadway, 





1 
Chest er than 
the eS 


% per cant. faved in freight, with 

kage in carriage or puttin, 
on. &# Will last a life-time. Sea 
for rh description and prices to thi 








